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- TOWARDS BUILDING A GLOBAL NETWORK 


, S. WESLEY ARIARAJAH 


The Sub-Unit on Dialogue of the WCC was formed in 1971. In its first few 
years it expended much energy in enabling the churches to understand and 
accept the concept and practise of "dialogue" as a legitimate ministry of the 
church. There were many hesitations - the fear of syncretism, of 
compromising the uniqueness and finality of Christ, of losing the missionary 
vocation of the church. The story of how these challenges were met has 
been told in many places, not least in the pages of earlier issues of Current 
Dialogue. Once this initial period was over the work of the Dialogue ministry 
of the WCC has focused, over the past twenty years, on five distinct but 
interrelated areas: 


q) The promotion of actual meetings between Christians and persons of 
other religious traditions through bilateral, trilateral and multilateral dialogues 
at national, regional and global levels. 


The results of these many encounters have been published, even though the 
focus of these meetings was the building up of a community of conversation 
across the religious divide. 


2, The second emphasis has been on helping the churches to engage in a 
fresh appraisal of religious plurality today. 


The attitude of the churches to plurality down the ages has been much more 
complex than is often recognized. The Protestant tradition today, in 
particular, is very much influenced by the attitude to other religions 
developed during the missionary expansion of the I8th and 19th centuries. 
In this period, both theology in general and the Theology and Philosophy of 
Religions in particular, have been at the service of the missionary enterprise. 
Is there a case for re-examining the Christian attitude to plurality and to 
other religious traditions? Several seminars, workshops and conferences 
directed to Christians, served the purpose of opening up these questions. 


3, The third emphasis is concerned with the specific theological_issues that 
arise in the context of dialogue. 


What concept of mission is appropriate in the context of the growing 
relationships between religious traditions? What does it mean to affirm the 
uniqueness of Christ in the context of other claims to uniqueness? What is 
the nature of theological language? These questions are not merely of 
academic interest. They are at the heart of the search for a theology that 
would enable the church to give credible witness in which attitude to 
religious plurality has undergone a revolution. Animating this discussion in 
the churches and in the academic community was an important task for the 
Sub-Unit. 


® 
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4; Dealing with issues raised by dialogue in the life and ministry of the 
church has been the fourth emphasis. Consultations were organized by the 
Sub-Unit on such issues as "Spirituality in Inter-Faith Dialogue", "Theological 
Education in a Multi-Faith Milieu", "Women in Religious Traditions", 
"Dialogue and Mission", "Religious Cooperation and Humanitarian Aid", etc. 
There were also studies on the pastoral issues in interfaith relations, such 
as, mixed-faith marriages and inter-faith worship. Application of the 
learnings in dialogue to specific ministries of the church is an important 
concern. 


5) Lastly, the Sub-Unit has also been the arm of the WCC in its relationship 
to global expressions of the other faith traditions and to international inter- 
faith organizations. There has been regular contact and meetings between 
the WCC and the International Jewish Committee on _ Interreligious 
Consultations (IJCIC), an umbrella organization of many world Jewish 
bodies. Meetings have also taken place between the WCC and the global 
expressions of the Islamic world. Relationships continue with international 
interfaith organizations such as The World Conference on Religion and 
Peace, International Association for Religious Freedom, World Congress of 
Faiths, etc. 


*A NEW CHALLENGE 


Today the importance of inter-faith relations is very widely acknowledged 
and accepted by the churches. Even those with lingering doubts about the 
theological implications of dialogue admit the importance of close 
relationship between religious communities, if only to deal with the many 
conflicts in which religious sentiment is used and abused. 


It is ironic that this greater openness to dialogue comes at a time when there 
is also a significant rise in conservatism and fundamentalism in most 
religious traditions. Many religious communities today find themselves 
locked in conflict situations. Churches ask for assistance in their 
understanding of the phenomenon and in finding ways to deal with it. 


A significant meeting in Colombo 


In response to this challenge, the Office on Inter-religious Relations called a 
meeting in Colombo, Sri Lanka, in September 1992. Its aim was to bring 
together about forty persons holding major responsibility for inter-faith work 
in the WCC member churches, councils of churches and regional ecumenical 
councils. An attempt was made at the meeting to assess the state of the 
ministry of inter-faith dialogue, with a view to seeing where we need to 
move in the future. Several participants were asked to give their vision so 
that others may benefit from them. No attempt was made to draw up a 
common document or to arrive at common guidelines for future work, for it 
became clear that the inter-faith ministry in different situations and countries 
varied a great deal depending on the religious communities involved, the 
numerical strength of communities, the political climate and the history or 
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climate and the history of relationships. Everyone learned from the exposure 
to what is being tried in other places. Many eyes were opened to the 
untapped energies that exist for this ministry, and all felt that inter-faith 
relations is perhaps one of the most important challenges to the churches in 
the coming decades. 


»Country reports 


In order to make our discussions concrete, several country reports were 
presented. These included reports on the situation in India, South Africa, 
Nigeria, Korea, Middle East, Great Britain, Netherlands, USA. Experts from 
within Sri Lanka shared with the group the history and analysis of the painful 
conflict in Sri Lanka itself, and the role of the religious communities in 
dealing with it. 


In this issue of Current Dialogue we share with you some of the country 
reports presented at the meeting. None of them was meant to be a 
complete and comprehensive statement on the specific situation but to serve 
as an indication of some of the issues that need to be faced in inter-faith 
work. It is our hope that they will inspire others engaged in inter-faith work 
to extend and diversify their ministry. 


Perhaps the most important aspect of the Colombo meeting was that it 
marked a tentative beginning to facilitate a global network of persons who. 
are in the ministry of inter-faith dialogue in the churches and councils of 
churches. This is different from the national and international inter-faith 
networks that exist today, which are inter-faith in orientation. A network of 
persons appointed by churches and made up of Christians engaged in inter- 
faith work, can help Christians and churches to compare notes and to 
encourage and strengthen one another in this ministry. Those who are 
deeply involved in this work, but did not have the opportunity to participate 
in Colombo, may want to contact us in order to be put in touch with this 
network. The Office on Inter-religious Relations sees the facilitating and 
enabling of this network of relationship as part of its own ministry within the 
WEG: 


»>QUOTE FROM COLOMBO 


"Those in the community who want to advance in inter-faith relations, go 
ahead and do it anyway. So while the ecumenical movement is ahead of the 
churches, it is only catching up with the community." Jay Rock, USA 


"52% of the so-called ‘Hindus’ are not Hindus. 16-20% of them are Dalit, 
and 6-8% are Tribals. What significance does this have for our dialogue in 
India?" James Massey, India 


A REPORT ON THE INTER-RELIGIOUS 
SITUATION IN BRITAIN 


CHRISTOPHER LAMB 


The Demographic Picture 


We lack solid demographic information about the religious communities of 
Britain, since the government has never until recently asked any question 
about religious affiliation. The information which we await from the 1991 
Census will tell us only something about the ethnic composition of the 
British Isles, and religious affiliation will have to be deduced from ethnicity 
and place of birth. Some local education authorities, including my own city 
of Coventry, are now asking parents about religious affiliation. It is of 
course a distinguishing mark of British secularity that the Government 
appears to have no interest in the religious adherence of adults, whereas in 
much of the rest of the world your name, identity card or passport, even 
your address mark your religious community. 


Until the 1991 Census returns are published we shall not have more than 
vague calculations: namely, that the other faith population of Britain 
amounts at most to no more than 4.5% of the total 56 million. Some would 
put the figure much lower. Of this putative 2.5 million perhaps one million 
are Muslims, something over 300,000 are Jews, about 400,000 Sikhs and 
a similar number of Hindus. Chinese people number about 100,000, and 
many of them would have some loyalty to Buddhism, and there are of 
course other smaller religious communities. It is important to note that there 
are also something like 35,000 Christians originating from the Indian sub- 
continent and elsewhere in Asia, who share many of the disadvantages of 
people from the same part of the world who have settled in Britain. 


These broad and rather unreliable figures mask huge variations in different 
parts of the country and even in different parts of the same city. In my city 
of Coventry in the industrial British Midlands the ethnic minority figures 
reveal that one parish in the city has 51% of mainly Sikh and Hindu people, 
while other parishes have figures of only one and two percent. When you 
look at the figures for school children there is even more disparity, since 
many of the migrant communities have been of child-bearing age, and come 
from cultures accustomed to large families. The result, again in Coventry, 
is that the ethnic minority percentage among school children is double that 
of the city population as a whole, and yet those children are concentrated 
in particular schools, and hardly present in others at all. In parts of the great 
conurbations of the north-east, north-west and London, it is common for 
schools to have 80%, 90% even 100% children from Muslim, Hindu or Sikh 
families, including some Church of England state-aided schools. According 
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to calculations for the diocese of Bradford the Muslim population there is 
likely to grow from its present 50,000 plus to some 85,000 in the next 15 
years. Within 40 years one-third of the population of the Bradford 
Metropolitan District is likely to be Muslim, Sikh or Hindu. 


The importance of this varied pattern of religious adherence is that few of 
our political masters and decision-makers live in or represent the areas where 
a multi-faith society is most evident, and it is easy for them to point to the 
4.5% and say, ‘This is a small and not very important minority’. This is 
compounded by the failure of Muslims, the largest single group, so far to 
gain a single parliamentary constituency. So the evil of widespread and 
unacknowledged racism persists. One recent report told us that people 
originating from the Indian sub-continent have given English-sounding names 
when they apply for jobs. There is some evidence that application papers 
from people with Asian names are rejected in some cases on those grounds 
alone. 


Relations between churches and temples and mosques 


The Christian Church appears to be highly organized compared with the 
other religious bodies in Britain. They very often envy us our ecclesiastical 
structures. In the Muslim, Sikh or Hindu communities there is very rarely 
anyone who can step in with authority from outside the local faith 
community to resolve the disputes which occur with some frequency in 
mosques and temples. This is why the police or local politicians are 
sometimes asked by these communities to supervise their internal elections 
to offices in the mosques or temple. Although there are links between 
certain mosques, and between certain temples, every mosque and temple 
is radically independent of the others, and there is no central finance to 
contribute to or benefit from. The consequence is a strong local loyalty, but 
at the moment little ability to function on a wider scale as a confessional 
body. So far it has proved very difficult for Hindus, Muslims or Sikhs to 
provide effective training for the next generation of their own religious 
leaders within Britain, and imams and priests are still being imported from 
India or Pakistan. 


The International Dimension 


All these complications come upon us thick and fast, and yet we are 
unusually privileged in Britain to inherit long traditions of crossing cultural 
frontiers and engaging with different peoples all over the world. We need 
to overcome the parochialism which seems to have beset us since the end 
of empire, and put aside the sense of guilt that more than one international 
observer has noted. The kind of treatment we can secure for Muslim and 
Hindu minorities in Britain can - if it is sufficiently positive - be used as an 
argument for the proper treatment of our fellow Christians in India and the 
Muslim world. We are also a small and compact country with every world 
faith represented among us. If we can create a successful national 
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community which is religiously plural we will have done much to avert the 
fears of those like Hans Kting. 


Ecclesiastical/Organisational: The Decade of Evangelism 


This brings us to the. current issue of how we are to be faithful to the 
proclamation of the Gospel while avoiding any kind of denigration of other 
faiths. What does the Decade of Evangelism have to do with other faiths? 
As far as its primary purpose goes, the answer is of course that the Decade 
is concerned with the 85% or so of the population of this country who 
either have no religious adherence of any kind, or who are prepared to wear 
some Christian label on occasion - usually the Church of England - as an 
indication that they have not yet found what they are searching for. The 
Decade is not aimed - a loaded word, that, of course, either at the 11% of 
church-attenders or the 4% of adherents of other faiths. The 85% gives us 
quite enough to do. 


That is the first and perfectly correct answer. But something more does 
need to be said, if we are to be faithful to our understanding of the finality 
of Christ rehearsed earlier. | have found myself using the slogan 
TARGETING NO: ACCESS YES. In other words, we have to make it plain - 
as it is not at present - that the Christian faith is for all people because it is 
public truth. The Christian Church is an international, multi-cultural, multi- 
ethnic body because it is, or attempts to be, the vehicle for a truth and a 
message which is universally relevant and appropriate. It is also distinctive 
and necessary. Perhaps the thing which most divides Christians is how to 
express the necessity and the urgency of the message. 


It is true that Jews in particular, for their own very special reasons, and 
Muslims and others are very concerned about some of the rhetoric of the 
Decade of Evangelism. My concern is not so much that Christians are 
causing grave offence to Hindus and Muslims by telling them about 
Christianity, as that most church members would find it difficult to know 
how to begin to explain what the Christian faith is about to, for example a 
Sikh, and that for the most part the churches are totally unready to receive 
those people who do come inquiring about Christian faith and baptism. 


If Christian faith is about a party for the undeserving - the hospitality of God 
in Christ to all human beings without exception - is it clear to people of other 
faiths that they are invited too? Perhaps it is, but | don’t think our churches 
do a lot to make it clear. It needs the serious allocation of resources of the 
sort that the Bradford diocese plans over the next ten years, to make it clear 
to ourselves that this whole area of ministry matters, and that we cannot 
get by with a few specialists, and some ex-missionaries. Fundamental 
questions of theology and ministry are involved here, and they are going to 
be with us well into the next century. At present the Church of England has 
one half-time officer for these issues, and in most dioceses they are handled 
bureaucratically by someone already wearing several other hats. 


Future Work 


It seems to me that we need to respond as Christians with openness and 
commitment - openness to all that God may be teaching us through this 
encounter with other faiths. There is so much that we need to know: what 
is happening to mixed-faith marriages? More and more young people are 
crossing confessional boundaries to marry, and bring up children who belong 
- where? What is happening in schools as children experience Religious 
Education syllabuses which in very many cases attempt to cover all the 
major world faiths? What is the effect on the children, and on the teachers? 
We do not really know. 


We have serious work to do in developing our own resources, as! have 
already suggested, fostering our next generation of specialists in inter-faith 
affairs, identifying key parishes for the training of clergy, conscientising 
clergy, readers and teachers in the local churches at least to avoid the 
stereotyping of Islam, Hinduism and Judaism in their preaching and teaching. 
We have to continue working theologically, especially on two questions: 
one, the relationship between racial justice and equal opportunities and 
interfaith issues; and two, the question of the appropriate forms of witness 
and evangelism towards people of other faiths. 


We have an immense new task of pastoral care, and all the need for growth 
in understanding and learning from experience that goes with it. Already 
there are people of other faiths who turn to the Christian minister in times 
of crisis and sickness, for prayer, for healing and at the time of funeral and 
bereavement. | have already mentioned the growing area of mixed-faith 
marriages. There is also the sector ministry area of chaplaincies in hospital, 
prison and the armed services, in industry and in universities and colleges. 
Anglican chaplains in these institutions commonly see their ministry in 
Anglican style as a ministry to the whole population of the place, and not 
simply to the Christians, still less simply to the Anglicans in it. But what 
kind of ministry can they have to those of other faiths? And with what 
intent? And can religious leaders of other faiths themselves be drawn into 
this kind of work - as some already are, especially in hospital chaplaincy? 
And if they are, what kind of pastoral philosophy can be agreed upon in a 
multi-confessional, multi-faith team of say, hospital chaplains? Pastoral care 
as understood in Christian ministry is not normally understood as part of the 
role of rabbi, imam or Hindu priest. These people are skilled in interpreting 
the religious law and in leading prayer, though the role of the rabbi in 
particular is changing, partly under the influence of the Church’s example. 


And when we think about pastoral care, what about: the inquirers and 
converts to Christian faith from other faiths? Are we ready to give them the 
kind of nurture they need? Or will we find them saying, as | have heard a 
Methodist minister of Sikh origin saying: ‘The Church converts you, and 
then rejects you.’ Asian Christians are beginning to protest loudly at the 
sense of exclusion they feel from a Church which claims to be multi-ethnic 
and multi-cultural. Already a minority within a minority among people of 
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Asian origin in Britain, they feel that white Christians literally do not have 
time for them - time to spend with them, time to listen to them and come 
to understand their path of faith. 


The Public Dimension 


We need time to work at all these unanswered questions, or questions 
which are only just beginning to find answers. But we need too a very 
special Christian integrity, and nowhere more So than in the very public task 
of helping to shape the development of a religiously plural society. Here we 
are not allowed time. Journalists and social commentators want answers 
now - ‘What does the Church think about...Salman Rushdie, the blasphemy 
law, the Decade of Islamic Revivalism, the demand for Muslim schools’, 
etc.etc. Most of these issues concern the proper response to Islam. Should 
Islamic personal law become part of the law of this country, applicable of 
course only to Muslims, but enabling them to secure Islamically valid 
decisions in issues of marriage, divorce, inheritance and the custody of 
children? What is the proper role of broadcasting not simply in relation to 
Christianity, but in relation to all faiths, especially those which may be a 
small minority here in Britain, but which are huge international communities 
abroad? What is the appropriate religious dimension in local and national 
public life? 


All these questions require profound and lengthy discussion, and will involve 
many participants apart from ourselves as Church leaders and spokespeople. 
| can only indicate a hope about the style and character of the Christian 
contribution. It needs of course to be ecumenical. It needs to be a Christian 
contribution which comes out of deep and serious engagement with people 
of other faiths themselves, and a real understanding of what they think and 
stand for. But that does not imply a Christian capitulation to the demands 
of people of other faiths, which are in any case diverse and to some extent 
mutually contradictory. We must respond from our own Christian integrity - 
an integrity shaped by concern for the welfare of the total society, and not 
simply one section of it, and an integrity which sees leadership and authority 
in the light of Jesus, who died at the hands of religious and _ political 
authorities. That is an integrity which will be respected. But even if that 
were not so, there is no other that we can make. 


Canon Dr.Christopher Lamb is the Inter-faith Officer of the Church of 
England and was recently appointed by the Council of Churches for Britain 
and Ireland to be Secretary for the Churches’ Commission for Inter-Faith 
Relations, which begins its work in January. 


RELIGIOUS CONFLICTS IN NIGERIA 


JOSIAH IDOWU-FEARON 


INTRODUCTION. In this paper | would intend to give an overview of the 
religious situation in my country, Nigeria, by giving a brief political-cum- 
religious history as background to the very serious situation confronting us 
today. | hope by doing this you may be lead by the Holy Spirit to assist us 
in finding a lasting solution to what seems a very difficult situation in 
Nigeria. 


Permit me to introduce Nigeria to you by referring to a broadcast made by 
General Yakubu Gowon in 1966 when he said, ‘Nigeria is a geographical 
expression.’ Now, in 1992, commenting on the Presidential Primary 
elections currently underway in the country, one of the daily newspapers 
observed, ‘Nigeria is not a nation; it is a conglomeration of tribal groups. 
It is an artificial set up, kept together by the persuasion of our overseas 
creditors and the major powers who use it as a large market place for 
dumping their manufactured goods. The Nigerian himself has no sense of 
belonging, no national consciousness. His loyalty is to his tribe and this is 
too late to mend...It is the truth which we must acknowledge.’' This 
quotation, depressing as it is, Summarizes what is known today as Nigeria. 
Writing a week later, another columnist said, ‘I believe the Nigerian problem 
is that of state creation; state here referring to the nation state, in which 
strange bedfellows were brought together by their British colonial masters 
with no regard whatsoever for political or ethnic affinity...What we call 
"Nigeria" today is actually two countries married together not only against 
their will, but to their mutual disadvantage.’* The British came and created 
Protectorates, the Southern and the Northern. These two were fused 
together for the convenience of our colonial masters in 1914 and the 
country Nigeria was born! Despite the fact that the territory presently 
known as Nigeria was occupied by diverse groups and nationalities (and the 
colonial powers were aware of this fact), no effort was made to encourage 
the country to become united. The system of government in the North, 
which was based on the Shari’a, was retained for the North. A separate 
system of government was adopted in the South, without any modifications 
in either the South or the North. From the outset, therefore, Nigeria had two 
systems of government with two sets of values, and a rather confused 
system in the Middle of the country where the people were predominantly 
pagan and subjected to the rule of the District Heads appointed by the Emirs 
with the Shari’a as their instrument of justice! 


' Nigerian Tribune, 19 August 1992, p.15. 


2 Nigerian Tribune 25 August 1992, p.19. 
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ISLAM AND CHRISTIANITY IN NIGERIA. Islam arrived in Nigeria in the 10th 
century from North Africa, via the trade routes to the old Kanem Bornu 
Empire. From there it spread, culminating in the emergence of the Sokoto 
Caliphate in the 19th century. Christianity, on the other hand, first came 
through the early efforts of the Capuchin Fathers from Portugal in the 
15th/16th century, but it made little or no impact on the Old Benin Kingdom. 
It was the missionaries who accompanied the British merchants who 
introduced the Christian faith to Nigeria formally in the 19th century, starting 
in the Western part of the present Nigeria via Badagry, Abeokuta and Lagos. 
From here the Christian faith began its northward advance across the 
country. Within the country, the first contact between the two religions 
thus took place in the 19th century. However, the amalgamation of the 
Northern and Southern protectorates in 1914 provided the formal 
incorporation of the two religions within a single political entity. 


This brief introduction shows that both religions came to Nigeria at different 
times in her history and that by the time the Christian faith was introduced, 
Islam was already fully established in the far Northern parts of Nigeria. This 
is borne out by a picture of the religious spread in the country, especially 
since the post-colonial period. For the sake of this paper | shall divide the 
country into three sections: (1) the far North comprising the States of 
Sokoto, Katsina, Kano, Adamawa, Yobe, Jigawa, Bornu and Kebbi. (2) The 
Middle Belt of Plateau, Benue, Kaduna, Kogi, Niger, Kwara. (3) The 
Southern States comprising Lagos, Oyo, Oshun, Ogun, Ondo, Delta, 
Edo,Asaba, Imo, Abia, Enugu, Rivers, Aqua Ilbom Anambra and Cross River. 


In the first category of States, Islam comprises, on average, about 90% of 
the entire population, while the Christian faith is about 1% of the population. 
Sokoto State, for example, has a population of 7 million people, the Christian 
population being roughly 800,000. Ina State like this, Islam and its culture, 
dominates the entire society. Permit me to give a few illustrations of what 
life is like in Sokoto. Christians here do not have the same rights as their 
Muslim neighbours: provisions are not made for their children to be taught 
the Christian faith; they are not allowed to propagate their faith openly; the 
building of churches is forbidden; they are not allowed air time on the radio 
and have only 30 minutes on the television on Sunday (Muslims have on 
average 5-6 hours daily on the radio and 3-4 hours daily on television); 
Christian leaders are never invited to Civic occasions and, unless there is a 
crisis, are never recognized. What is said here about the situation in Sokoto 
applies to all of the first category above and, in Kano for example, there is 
no air time on the radio or television. In all, inter-religious marriages are rare, 
conversion from Islam to Christianity is a crime and what happens to such 
converts is not pleasant for me to put on paper! 


The picture in the Middle Belt is very different from what has been painted 
above. Here the Christian and Muslim populations are almost evenly 
balanced, with the Christians (about 60%) having a slight edge over their 
Muslim neighbours. In this part of the country it is not unusual to find a few 
mixed marriages, both Christians and Muslims in the same family sharing in 
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religious celebrations. In general terms, there is religious tolerance and 
almost equal treatment for all irrespective of religious affiliation. 


Turning now to the Southern States, the picture is the same as in the Middle 
Belt, though the Christian population is over 80% of the entire population. 
The relationship is so cordial that apart from some misunderstanding in Ilorin 
town of Kwara State during an Easter procession in the early ‘80s, we have 
never had any Christian-Muslim crises in the Southern part of the country. 


In order to give an idea of the serious religious situation in Nigeria, permit me 
to give a catalogue of the major religious crises we have contended with in 
the past ten years or so: 


December 1980: Maitatsine religious uprising, Kano, 4177 died. 
December 1982 Followers of Maitatsine in Bulunkutu, over 100 died. 
February 1984: Followers of Maitatsine in Jimeta Yola, 763 died, 5913 


displaced. 
April 1985: Followers of Maitatsine in Gombe, over 100 died. 
May 1986: Muslim Students Society in Sokoto,no deaths recorded. 
May 1986: Religious fanatics attacked the wooden sculpture of 
Jesus Christ in the University Chapel and set it ablaze. 
March 1987: Religious riots in Kafanchan, Kaduna, Zaria and Funtua, 
over 100 dead. 
March 1991: Shiite Muslims rioted in Katsina and Daura. 
April 1991: Bauchi, an ethnic misunderstanding degenerated into a 


full-blown religious war between the Muslims and the 
Christians, thousands died. 


October 1991: Religious riots in Kano to protest the Crusade of 
Reinhard Bonnke, 1000 died. 

March 1992: Muslim and Christian students rioted in Jalingo, over 
100 died. 

May 1992: Another ethnic misunderstanding in Zangon-Kataf 


degenerated into areligious battle between Muslims and 
Christians which spread to Kaduna and Zaria. Over 
3000 died. 


(1) As a result of the 1987 religious crises, the Federal Government 
immediately set up a body called the Advisory Council on Religious Affairs 
(ACRA) in October of the same year, comprising an equal number of 
representatives from both sides. The Council met and deliberated on two 
or three occasions and then faded out because the Christian representatives 
felt the Muslims were not sincere. This effort by the Government died a 
natural death. 


(2) In the same year a group of intellectuals came together to found what 
they called the National Association for Religious and Ethnic Tolerance 
(NARETO) with the aim of ’...launching intellectual battles against odds for 
a new society based on religious harmony and ethnic equity.’ 
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(3) In 1991 the Federal Government again made an effort by asking one of 
its organs, MAMSER, to gather together 30 Traditional and Religious leaders 
from the North to investigate the causes of the frequent crises in the North. 
it met and made certain recommendations but so far the Government has 
not implemented any of its findings. 


(4) In July 1992 the association mentioned in (2) above held a seminar in 
the city of Abuja. At the end of the meeting the Federal Government 
announced that a new body called Center for Propagation of Religious and 
Ethnic Tolerance (CENPRETO) was to be set up immediately. The 
organization shall be charged with ’...the onus of propagating those things 
that unit us as a people, sensitize the citizenry to the positive values of 
ethnic and religious tolerance...’ 


(5) A former military Head of State, General O Obasanjo now runs, on a 
regular basis, a programme called ‘Farm House Dialogue’ on issues of 
national and international interest. Recently a programme was held with the 
religious situation of the country in mind, the theme being ‘Religious 
Pluralism and Democracy’. Some of the findings and suggestions, if 
implemented, could prove useful to the nation. 


These are some of the efforts by the Government and by individual 
organizations who feel very much concerned about the serious religious 
situation in the country. 


WHY RELIGION BECAME AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN THE POLITICS OF 
NIGERIA. Prior to the creation of States in Nigeria, Nigerians lived together 
as one common people, with their different religious professions; Muslims 
being a majority in the North, Christians prevalent in the South. Prior to 
1967 when twelve States were created out of the existing four Regions of 
Nigeria, the Middle Belt and the Northern North were taken as one 
homogenous political entity, giving that part of the country a larger 
population than that of the Southern States. In political terms it meant that 
whatever was Shared in the country, the Northern part had the lion’s share! 
During this period there was a Certain solidarity and the Northerners from the 
Middle Belt, though not well catered for, accepted the situation. But with 
the creation of the States in 1967, the hegemony of the North began to give 
way to a feeling of independence within each of the newly created States. 
With this new situation each State began to develop at its own pace; those 
from the Middle Belt, who were serving in frustrating conditions in the 
Northern Region, began to seek transfers to their home States in the Middle 
Belt. Those who agreed to continue to serve, began to do so under 
contractual terms. The result of the loss of hegemony was a search for an 
alternative and, in my view, religion was found to be a way out. Now that 
the unity of the North is gone, an alternative source of unity is Islam with its 
strong concept of Umma. From the available evidence, religion began to 
play a vital role in the political life of Nigerians, especially those from the 
Northern States, immediately after the creation of the first set of States in 
the country. Appointments began to be made on the basis of one’s religious 
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affiliation; Competence and professional training began to be of little or no 
Significance. Professional careers in the armed forces were also not left out 
and one began to hear Christians complaining about top military, airforce, 
navy personnel and police officers, coming from the Muslim Umma. 


My other explanation for the prominence of the role of religion and the 
reason for the religious crises in the North, is traceable to the evangelical 
form of the Christian faith that began to gain ground from the late 1960s. 
Before then the Muslims accepted and tolerated the very small Christian 
presence in places like Fagge in Kano and Wusasa in Kaduna. As long as the 
Christians remained a small community without posing threats to the 
Muslims and did not engage in active evangelism, they were accepted and 
allowed to live within their domains. From the early 1970s the Christian 
presence in most parts of the North began to spread and evangelism actively 
took place among the Animists, even ‘daring’ to take the Gospel to the 
Muslims! As soon as this began the Christians posed a threat to the Muslim 
Umma and, to my understanding, this was one of the factors contributing 
to the appalling relationship between Muslims and Christians of Northern 
extraction. 


HOW CAN THE WCC HELP THE SITUATION? In my analysis of the religious 
situation in Nigeria, | said that the sudden preoccupation with issues of 
religion in Nigeria was directly linked to political calculations which sought 
to replace regional cleavages with religious differences as the basis for. 
access to political power. | am convinced that religion, when properly 
managed, can serve as an integrating factor for achieving unity, cohesion 
and national integration, especially in a pluralistic nation such as Nigeria. 
How to pass this message on to our Traditional rulers, especially those from 
the Northern States who wield so much power and influence? This, | 
believe, can be achieved with the help of the WCC with its experience and 
international influence. 


A recent study shows that the Christians are opposed to the Shari’a being 
enshrined into the Constitution because of the fear that this will infringe 
upon the religious freedom of the Christians. One is reminded of a similar 
attempt in the Sudan in 1971 when it was contemplating introducing 
comprehensive Shari’a law into that country’s Constitution. Well-meaning 
people cautioned against such a move because of the grave implications. 
They carried the day and the idea was dropped. Ten years later, Shari’a was 
introduced into the Constitution, governing Muslims and non-Muslims alike. 
The result is the civil war in which the Sudan is still embroiled! We have 
tried to draw the attention of Nigerians to the possibility of this happening 
in Nigeria, but no-one seems to be listening. Is there any way the WCC can 
help this country find a via-media so avoiding what seems an inevitable 
catastrophe in Nigeria? 


The Right Rev. Josiah Idowu-Fearon is Bishop of Sokoto State, Nigeria. 
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INTERFAITH WORK IN SOUTH AFRICA 


GERRIE LUBBE 


The interfaith movement in South Africa came into existence in 1984 with 
the establishment of the South African Chapter of the World Conference on 
Religion and Peace (WCRP). Great catalysts in this regard were Archbishop 
Trevor Huddleston who organized in London an Interfaith Colloquium on 
Apartheid earlier that year, and Archbishop Desmond Tutu who convened a 
meeting of religious leaders in order to get the process going. 


The most immediate reason why WCRP-SA was established, was to share 
in the dismantling of apartheid. In the pre-1984 period it was mainly 
Christians who could be blamed for sustaining the racist ideology of 
apartheid with spiritual support and spiritual justification. In so doing, they 
had the support, perhaps not always in word, but definitely in deeds, of part 
of the Jewish electorate. In 1984 the situation changed in the sense that 
the so-called tri-cameral parliament, which incorporated Coloureds and 
Indians, added the voices of Hindus and Muslims to the pro-apartheid choir. 
From that moment onward an enormous responsibility rested on the 
shoulders of all religious people in South Africa to express themselves, from 
their respective traditions, on the political realities of the day. Whilst it was 
undoubtedly necessary for all religious people to do so individually, as well 
as within their own ranks, it was strongly felt that religious people in South 
Africa had a role to play in the struggle for peace and justice and had to do 
so jointly. The silence of many religious people in South Africa had placed 
the credibility of all religions in jeopardy and by making itself available as a 
platform, WCRP-SA attempted to form a united front of religious people 
against an inhuman and oppressive system. 


A second raison d’étre for the interfaith movement in South Africa, was the 
necessity to focus on the reality of religious plurality. Due to the presence 
of traditional religions this sub-continent has, for as long as it was inhabited 
by people, always known religion in the plural. When Christians, Muslims, 
Hindus and Jews came to this country over a period of three centuries, its 
pluralistic nature was highlighted. Together with the adherents of these four 
traditions, the Traditionalists, Bahai’s, Buddhists, Sikhs, Parsees 
(Zoroastrians) and Jains, albeit in some case in rather small numbers, add to 
the colourful and diversified mosaic of religious life in South Africa. This 
reality was however largely obscured due to the following factors: 


(a) There was the legacy of a triumphalistic Christianity backed up by 
colonial expansionism. In terms of this legacy Christians in this country 
have been enjoying their position as the powerful majority to such an extent 
that they regarded it as unnecessary to either enter into dialogue or 
cooperation with people of other faiths. Even black Christians, although still 
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powerless in the political sense, seem to have become victims of this 
majority syndrome. 


(b) The fact of religious plurality has been hidden from many people by the 
notorious policy of segregation. In separating people and communities from 
each other in terms of, amongst others, the Group Areas Act, the engineers 
of apartheid had succeeded in isolating people from different religious from 
each other. Blacks (Christians), so-called Coloureds (Christians and 
Muslims), Indians (Christians, Hindus and Muslims) and Whites (Christians 
and Jews) were forced to live in four different residential areas in the main 
centres of the country whilst their children had to attend segregated 
schools. This process of separation had of course proven itself rather 
conducive to religious ignorance and intolerance. 


(c) Religious groups, other than Christians, developed into such in-groups 
that religious plurality remained largely unnoticed. This development most 
probably took place in an attempt, on the one hand, to provide protection 
against the powerful Christian majority. On the other hand, the ideology of 
apartheid placed such heavy emphasis on the development of ethnic sub- 
cultures, that religious minorities apparently succumbed. 


However, as people of faith and hope, we knew that the segregation of 
people in this land of ours would come to an end. Now that legislation like 
the Mixed Marriage Act and the Group Area Act have been repealed, walls. 
have been broken down. The possibility that people of different faiths will 
be living together in one suburb and that their children will go to school 
together have increased dramatically. To some, who are unprepared, these 
developments will be traumatic. However, it is in such circumstances that 
WCRP-SA has an enormous opportunity to educate people and to 
disseminate the correct information about the different faiths in our country. 


As a third objective and reason for its existence, WCRP-SA from its 
inception, identified service in the area of interreligious conflict. Having had 
the experience of working together for eight years on the basis of the 
interfaith idea, we are now even better equipped to be sensitive to that 
which each religion holds dear for itself. It is this kind of sensitivity which 
will hopefully enable us to understand what happens when people feel 
themselves threatened and offended on religious grounds. Interreligious 
conflicts have from time to time flared up in South Africa and will certainly 
continue to do so. We are, however, challenged to combat the ignorance, 
suspicion and intolerance of the past and to contribute towards mutual 
understanding and respect. 


A fourth and last objective of WCRP-SA was to act as a watch-dog in the 
area of religious freedom. Religious minorities could of course operate in 
South Africa but have on the one hand always felt that they were accorded 
mere tolerance and not real freedom. On the other hand, all people of 
religion felt that they were not free religiously as long as they were not free 
politically. In order to protect the rights of all religions in South Africa, 
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WCRP-SA has spent considerable time and effort in reaching a clear 
understanding of what relations between religion and the state in a new 
South Africa should look like. To this end a National Interfaith Conference 
on Religion-State relations was held in 1990. From this conference came 
the suggestion that a charter on religious freedom should be drafted. Such 
a document has now seen the light as "The Declaration of the Rights and 
Responsibilities of Religious People". A final document will hopefully receive 
widespread consensus at a conference to be held in November 1992. (It is 
hoped that the contents of this final declaration will be published in the next 
edition of "Current Dialogue”.) 


In an attempt to reach the above objectives, it was clear to us that interfaith 
cooperation in South Africa required a particular contextual approach. In this 
regard the following salient points served as guidelines: 


* In conducting interfaith dialogue and cooperation, we as people of religion 
instinctively knew that we needed to share the agenda with the mainstream 
of our nation. Translated into practical terms this meant that we, in our 
interfaith venture, had to take cognizance of and lend support to the struggle 
for liberation in our country. In line with this conviction we, in 1987, held 
a consultation with the African National Congress, then still banned, on the 
theme "Religion in a Post-Apartheid South Africa". In similar vein our active 
Campaign against the racial municipal elections of 1988 should be seen. 

* It was clear from the very beginning that if our interfaith movement 
wished to be relevant and concrete in its undertakings in a situation of 
conflict, we had to dispose of the myth of political neutrality. Whilst we 
never aligned ourselves to one particular movement or party, we had to take 
sides with the poor and the oppressed in their struggle for justice and 
freedom. 

* It was clear that a joint struggle against the ideology of apartheid was 
necessary. The most effective way to combat the mistrust and suspicion, 
to which religion had unfortunately contributed, was clearly to adhere to the 
golden rule that nothing which could be undertaken together should be 
attempted separately. Even our most painful grappling with divisions, 
failures and ineffectiveness should not be hidden from our partners in 
interfaith dialogue. 

* It became necessary then to redefine for ourselves the concept of 
interfaith dialogue. Whilst we recognize the legitimacy of defining this 
concept as the act of people sharing their religiouS experiences, our 
particular situation demanded a more elaborate definition. We thus arrived 
at the point where we understood interfaith dialogue as the act of sharing 
religious experience and of expressing genuine concern for society from the 
side of religiously committed people. 


With the above principles outlining our basic approach, we however never 
had any illusions as to the popularity of our particular stance. Our approach 
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did not satisfy everybody and the model of interfaith cooperation for which 
we opted was not shared by all. As time went by and as the political 
climate in South Africa improved, especially since 1990, we however found 
greater understanding and support. Gradually the number of our initial 
supporters grew and today we find amongst those religious organizations 
which associate themselves with us, the following, to mention only a few: 
South African Council of Churches, South African Catholic Bishops’ 
Conference, South African Hindu Maha Sabha, South African Tamil 
Federation, Jewish Board of Deputies, Jews for Social Justice, Call of Islam, 
Muslim Judicial Council, Spiritual Assembly of Bahai’s, Pretoria Buddhist 
Group, the Sikh Council of South Africa and the Federation of Indigenous 
Churches in South Africa. 


WCRP-SA operates in four regions: Cape Town, Durban, Johannesburg and 
Pretoria, with the chairperson of each region serving on our national 
executive. All the work is done on a voluntary basis and we have only a 
part-time secretary dealing with administrative tasks. The following is a 
summary of the activities in which our movement is involved at present: 


° Annual Peace Lecture: We annually present the Desmond Tutu Peace 
Lecture which is entering its eighth year. Well-known personalities like Dr. 
Beyers Naudé, Dr. Emilio Castro, Prof. Ali Mazrui and Rabbi Julia Neuberger 
have participated in this event. 


° Children’s Project: Our Durban region is involved in the project Religions 
of Africa for the Children of Africa. This is done in conjunction with WCRP 
International and UNICEF. 


° Missionary Work: For 1993 aconference is scheduled where we hope to 
reach consensus on a Code of Conduct for missionary work. 


° Ecological Concerns: Our Cape Town region, in conjunction with the 
Cape Town Ecology Group is making a study of the responsibility of religious 
people vis-a-vis the environment. 


° Declaration on Rights and Responsibilities. The spade work and 
administration for this project is handled by the Johannesburg and Pretoria 
regions jointly. 


© Peace Process: WCRP-SA took part in facilitating the National Peace 
Process of 1991. Weare also in close contact with church leaders regarding 
ongoing efforts to restore and ensure lasting peace. 


° Religious Education: We are at present involved in discussions with the 
Department of National Education in South Africa on the introduction of 
religious education in state schools. 


° Returning Exiles: Together with the South African Council of Churches 
and the South African Catholic Bishops’ Conference, WCRP-SA is involved 
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in monitoring the return of exiles to the country and in providing the 
necessary humanitarian aid. 


° Religious Broadcasting: On the initiative of the South African Council of 
Churches, our organization is represented in a study programme on religious 
broadcasting in South. Africa. 


° Theological Encounter: In conjunction with the Institute for Contextual 
Theology we are planning an encounter in 1993 between liberation 
theologians and theologians who are working on religious pluralism. 


° Women and Religion: Our Cape Town region is at present conducting in- 
depth research on the position of women in the various religious traditions 
in South Africa. 


Dr. Gerrie Lubbe is the National President of the South African Chapter of 
the World Conference on Religion and Peace. 





|. QUOTES FROM COLOMBO 
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‘There are five African proverbs that are relevant to the understanding of 
Dialogue. Let me begin my reflections with them: 


* “One must come out of one’s house to begin learning." 


% "Truth, Wisdom and Knowledge are like a baobab tree; one person’s 
arms cannot embrace it." 


7 "If you have not been outside your house, you cannot say that your 
mother’s soup is the best." 


13 "However big one eye may be, two eyes are better." 
3 "Hunt in every forest, for there is good hunting in all of them."’ 


Kofi Asare Opoku 
Ghana 


ime) 


ENGAGED DIALOGUE 


CORAZON ABUGAN 


During my experiences in working with Muslim Christian Dialogue, first with 
the National Council of Churches in the Philippines (NCCP) and now with my 
own denomination, | have encountered problems in varying degrees 
according to the group of people with whom | have to deal. The most 
common problems | have come across are the following: 


T The messianic attitude of the church and church people, claiming that 
they have the monopoly on good and God. 

tap! The majority of Christians consider people of other faiths only as 
targets for evangelism, thus, conversion. 

Ss Among Muslims and Christians there have been strong prejudices for 


centuries and old wounds as a result of the divide and rule tactic 
which still exists. 


In the reality of this existing problem, | think the formulation of our faith has 
to be re-examined. To work with people of other faiths for the kingdom and 
the essence of it, demands a true and deep Spirituality, hence, the need to 
make oneself and others open to receive this spirituality as a gift of the 
Spirit. 


Let us not initiate this programme by projecting our image as superior, for 
the Bible says through St. Paul, that "It is when we are weak that we are 
strong". The reconciliation and building process must come from us but not 
to the prejudice of our faith. 


In our aspiration of living together, we should adopt the following 

considerations: 

- to live among Muslims and with other faiths is to be with them; 

to be rooted with them and to be in their midst, not simply for the 
economic opportunities which they can offer, but rather for us to be 
able to feel with their fears and miseries; 

- to share in their joy and celebrations; 

. to share in the richness of their values and traditions; 

. to be affected by their excitement over their dreams and aspirations; 

- to share with them our experience of the goodness of God and to be 
enriched by their responses and surrender to the Lord of the world. 

To be engaged in the dialogue of life and faith with people of other faith is 

not to convert them to our own way of living and believing. It is rather to 

make this experience as a challenge to our own faith that the true meaning 

of our immersion is anchored in God who ultimately, is the true builder of 

this Kingdom. 


Rev. Abugan is Coordinator for Evangelism and Partnership in Mission of the 
UCCP in Qeuzon City, Philippines. 
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INTER-FAITH DIALOGUE: A CLARIFICATION OF 
PERSPECTIVES AND ISSUES 


ISRAEL SELVANAYAGAM 


Introduction 


The term dialogue seems to carry in usage a wide range of meanings from 
a conversation to a basic life-style or attitude in a relationship. It is both 
intrinsic and instrumental; inter-personal and intra-personal; inter-national 
and intra-national; inter-religious and intra-religious. However, for the past 
two decades, at least in the ecumenical circle, dialogue is used more in 
connection with an inter-religious relationship than any other relationship. 
Admiration, appropriation and understanding constitute this relationship. But 
admittedly in terms of an inter-religious relationship dialogue appears more 
misunderstood than understood; more complicated than clarified. 


The reason for the above is perhaps that those who talk about inter-faith 
dialogue, both positively and negatively, either think too much but talk less, 
or talk too much and think less. Consequently, on the one hand, a dialogical 
life-style and a culture of dialogue gains programmatic support mainly in 
Christian circles. But on the other hand, its very presuppositions are 
questioned by its opponents and this has pressed some dialogians so hard 
that they have even suggested giving up the term ‘dialogue’ altogether in 
preference for some other term like ‘relationship’. But such change does not 
guarantee any lasting solution if all the positive things said so far in the 
name of dialogue are not to be compromised. Further, years of attempts at 
inter-religious dialogue at various levels seem to suggest the retaining of the 
term for historical reference and conceptual clarity. But at the same time 
one can only hope that inter-faith dialogue will be better understood if its 
specific focus in a particular situation is put forward as clearly as possible. 
In this paper we will identify four perspectives and certain fundamental 
issues connected with them. This is nothing but an elaborate way of 
defining the meanings of inter-faith dialogue. 


1. Socio-Political Perspective 


Christians happen to live in different socio-political atmospheres. They have 
socio-political duties as responsible citizens. Inter-faith dialogue becomes 
very significant when socio-political discrimination against minority religious 
communities is felt. For example, racialism and lack of constitutional 
provision for religious minorities, immigrants and refugees are issues very 
important in the so-called Christian countries of the West. The growing 
awareness of the newly emerging multi-faith context in these countries 
poses a number of new questions. Those involved in dialogue in such 
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situations try to convince the majority of their countries to revitalize their 
faith and reformulate their convictions in order to address the above issues. 
On the other hand, they help the minority religious groups to face the new 
situation with courage. 


More remarkably, in a country like India where secularism and religious 
persuasions are kept intense, socio-political perspective in inter-faith 
dialogue is very significant. Particularly the relationship between 83% of the 
people of India normally identified as Hindus, with the 12% Muslims, 2.5% 
Christians, 1% Sikhs, and others, is decisive for peaceful co-existence and 
comprehensive development. But the historical past of foreign rule and 
exploitation is often recalled, sometimes with exaggeration, by the Hindu 
revivalist groups in order to restore their heritage and demoralise the 
minorities. The role of minorities in a secular nation also is very ambiguous. 
Exclusive claims and ghetto mentality often irritate the majority. 
Consequently, communal tension,  politicisation of religion and 
communalization of politics have rocked the country, which otherwise is 
noted for its spiritual resources. Then, naturally, inter-faith cooperation in 
nation building has been a major concern in inter-faith dialogue in India. The 
meaning of secularism, the role and rights of minorities, the limit of historical 
retrospection, constitutional provision for freedom of religion and the 
tendency of misusing it, are important issues. 


Poverty and injustice are rightly attributed to religious sanction and. 
legitimization in Asian countries. It stands to reason that the major religious 
communities (e.g. Hindus in India) have greater responsibility for removing 
them and working towards the amelioration of people’s conditions. But 
certain controversial positions of minorities such as on family planning and 
women’s rights, are viewed as hindering social development, although these 
communities are given due credit for their service in the areas of education 
and health. In a secular country like India, the most important question 
every religious Community should ask is, how best can it contribute to the 
common progress of the society. Therefore mobilising religious resources 
for social change has been a major concern of inter-faith dialogue. The 
question of identity, of developing measurable criteria for being religious and 
of the sufficiency of secular mechanism to promote development and 
harmony, have become issues for inter-faith probing. In this context it is 
appropriate to note that the power and merit of a religious tradition lies in its 
readiness and ability to contribute to the nation and society, thereby 
witnessing to its faith. 


1. Cultural Perspective 


Culture is something so transparent in human life but so mysterious to 
understand its nature. Culture may have as many definitions as religion has. 
The term culture on the popular level is used to refer to a variety of things 
including customs, language, behaviour, arts and national identity. The 
relationship between religion and culture remains beyond a definition 
acceptable to all in all situations. However, there is no religion free of 
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culture as religion has a social dimension. Culture in many cases is shaped 
by religion and in turn is used for religious expression. 


Each religion can evaluate its relationship with a culture related to it. The 
history of Christianity, for example, has the marks of destroying some 
traditional cultures, of.relating to some other cultures and presently relating 
itself critically to the modern culture. At present in the United Kingdom 
discussions are underway to evaluate modern culture in the light of the 
gospel. Gospel and culture is one area of concern included in the Unit on 
Mission, Education and Witness of the World Council of Churches. 


In inter-faith dialogue, the cultural perspective is prominent in the African 
and Asian contexts as the traditional cultures of these continents are 
integrally related to their religious traditions. In these contexts Christianity 
is considered as a foreign religion mixed with the Western culture. Therefore 
inculturisation or indigenisation has been a major concern in Christian 
thinking. 


The attempts of an Indian form of worship, Indian Christian theology, 
regional lyric writing, formation of Christian ashrams, etc. are the fruits of 
the process of inculturisation in India. However, opinions differ as to the 
effect and appropriateness of these attempts. There are those who fear 
syncretism; others compare them to putting new wine in old wine skins. 
On the other hand, there are voices for Indian-hyphenated-Christian, Christ- 
centred syncretism and so on. More recently, there are a few talking not 
simply in terms of planting a foreign sapling in a local soil but of recognising 
similar or identical plants already growing in the local garden. 


Indian culture is a composite culture as is the case in many other cultures 
too. As such, it is difficult to recognize the dominant or great traditions and 
calculations in this regard may be wrong. For instance, for a long time it is 
sociologically held in India that the classical, sanskrit, brahminic tradition is 
the Great tradition and all else are Little traditions. But now statistics and 
local studies reveal that the so-called Little traditions are in fact the Great 
traditions. This realisation calls for a new way of relating to people and 
appropriating the liberative values of their cultures. 


The Hindu revivalists who claim to be the custodians of the Indian culture 
claim the Muslims and Christians are agents of alien cultures. It is the 
responsibility of the Muslims and Christians to convince their Hindu friends 
that they can also contribute to the richness of Indian culture, which has 
never been homogeneous. Greater openness to the positive elements of the 
Indian culture is part of this responsibility. 


It is an irony that those Christians who are unduly afraid of syncretism do 
not acknowledge the fact that the Judeo-Christian tradition is already 
syncretistic, as studies of its ingredients amply show. Further, while 
Christians hesitate to appropriate the positive elements of their local culture, 
quite unashamedly they have fallen a prey to evil values and structures. For 
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instance, the Christian Indians who are consistently opposed to innovative 
forms of worship incorporating symbols and symbolic acts of the Indian 
traditions, seem to be comfortable with the evil systems of caste and dowry. 
A process of deculturisation, therefore, needs to precede reculturisation. 
Dialogue from a cultural perspective can make it partners realize such 
pitfalls. Apart from the ongoing search for defining the relationship between 
culture and religion as well as gospel and culture, inter-faith dialogue has to 
be directed to developing common human criteria for evaluating a religious 
culture and to finding ways of influencing a static situation with new 
dynamism. 


3. Missionary Perspective 


At latest since the International Missionary Conference of Edinburgh 1910 
people of other faiths have been mentioned in connection with Mission. A 
new awareness about them found expression in missionary consultations 
following the study of religions and their renaissance in various parts of the 
world. Christian thinkers called Christians to perceive the hand of God 
behind the renaissance of religions and Christ acknowledged in the process. 
However, some missionaries did not see in dialogue anything beyond a 
preparation for evangelism. Further realisations questioned this position and 
people of other faiths were started to be seen in their own right and worth. 
But this has caused a grave tension between mission and dialogue. 


Historically, inter-faith dialogue was an off-shot of mission and evangelism. 
This was also the case in the World Council of Churches when a study 
project within the Unit on Mission and Evangelism led to the formation of a 
separate sub-unit on Dialogue with Living Faiths in 1971. Guidelines on 
dialogue have taken pains to clarify the relationship between mission and 
dialogue. Due to wrong carry overs, the WCC "Guidelines on Dialogue", for 
example, deliberately avoids terms like mission and evangelism and prefers 
the term witness. But, is verbal proclamation one aspect of witness? To 
this question of the so-called evangelicals the dialogians are still expected 
to give a clear answer. 


The theological significance of the faith experience of the people of other 
religions attributed by the dialogians, seem to indirectly ridicule the 
commission of Jews to go into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature. The evangelicals seem to be impatient about this. Two more 
areas of controversy between mission and dialogue is the approach to the 
Bible and the meaning of conversion. For a dialogian it is his/her new task 
to show biblical support for a positive approach to people of other faiths, 
whereas for an evangelist such support is taken for granted. Even if the 
evangelist can understand clues for such a positive approach, he/she is not 
convinced that there is a suggestion in the Bible therefore not to preach the 
gospel to others. Likewise, the dialogian is not interested in religious 
conversion except for the change of heart required first of Christians. The 
evangelist, on the other hand, continues to convert people to Christianity. 
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In many churches and ecumenical circles evangelists and dialogians are 
allowed to function side by side. This has raised many questions not only 
in their minds but also in the minds of people of other faiths, our partners in 
dialogue. To put it bluntly, is evangelism in any form compatible with inter- 
faith dialogue? Are evangelists and dialogians co-workers? Unfortunately, 
sufficient dialogue has not taken place between them on such questions. 


Mission and dialogue are old allies unwilling to part with each other. A 
healthy tension between them may purify each other. They have both 
common concerns and different concerns as well. Their boundaries need to 
be marked. Proper communication should be the search of both. They 
should clarify a proper approach to the Bible, the meaning of conversion and 
the role of proclamation. 


4. Theological Perspective 


The most difficult thing to do in a multi-religious context is to affirm that 
"we believe in one God", for most religions of the world affirm the same. 
How to relate the God of Jesus who revealed himself through him to the 
genuine devotional experience of people of other faith? Christians have split 
hairs from the beginning on this question. The answers vary and they are 
now roughly classified into three models: exclusive, inclusive and pluralist. 
The exclusivists give no theological significance to other religions however 
good some of their values may be. The inclusivists hold that God is active 
in other religions in some way although in Christ he has acted fully, openly, 
clearly or decisively. For the pluralists different religions are either different 
responses to the same mystery or reality or different manifestations of the 
same God. Further, there are those who are unable to adhere to one of the 
above, giving greater weight to one in a given context, thus voicing for a 
pluralistic approach to the plurality of religions. 


Now for the past two decades the dialogians have advocated the view that 
people of other faiths are no more simply the targets of Christian mission but 
are theologically significant. Some moderate missioners have come so far 
as to acknowledge that God can speak to them today through the people of 
other faiths. But the implications of such acknowledgment is so limited for 
them that they never want to compromise it with their conviction that God’s 
revelation in Christ is historically decisive and universally significant. 
Therefore, developing a proper theology of religions with a special reference 
to Christology and the work of the Holy Spirit is viewed as one of the urgent 
tasks of those involved in inter-faith dialogue and mission. 


The truth(s) of the Truth and the meaning(s) of the Meaning seem to be the 
most important themes in theological reflections on religious plurality. For 
the terms truth and meaning are used in a variety of senses - factual, 
ontological, moral, spiritual etc. - which need clarification. What is called in 
the West the copernican revolution in the theology of religions, is a very old 
story in India according to which, reality or God is One and different religions 
are the manifestations of it/nhim or that religions are essentially the same. 
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One may ask a number of questions: what are the religions known in the 
history considered? What is truly religious? What is essence and what are 
its practical implications? Even if God is genuinely experienced by people of 
other faiths, in Jesus Christ does God bring to them something additional or 
new? What is the relationship between what is known and what is yet to 
be known? Such questions are very significant in inter-faith dialogue from 
a theological perspective. 


Conclusion 


By way of clarification, in this paper, we have identified four perspectives 
in inter-faith dialogue and pointed out issues related to them taken mainly 
from the Indian context. There may be a number of issues which can be 
included in one of these perspectives although certain overlapping is 
unavoidable. But some issues are necessarily inter-perspective. For 
example, the question of inter-religious marriage takes into consideration 
social, cultural and theological implications. Similarly, inter-faith worship 
which is a theme debated very hotly is seen from cultural, missionary and 
theological perspectives together. However, which perspective becomes 
prominent, at what level, is to be clearly identified and clarified in the issue 
concerned. 


Further, it should be recognized that inter-faith dialogue has drawn the 
attention of many areas in Christian ministry. Theological education is one 
area which needs to tune its pattern and portions in the light of the 
challenges of the multi-faith context. New methods of writing theological 
text books, new practical exposure, new emphasis in pastoralia and 
counselling etc. are warranted by a new awareness of religious plurality. 
However difficult, inter-faith dialogue at the moment undoubtedly is the 
most exciting area in Christian ministry and theological reflection. Even 
those who are presently hesitant, Suspicious, and even opposed to the 
dialogue movement may well be expected to come forward to appreciate it 
more in future and to realise that inter-faith dialogue is indispensable in the 
present world. Before this happens, nobody should undermine the value of 
clarifying the perspectives and issues in dialogue. In other words, greater 
dialogue is needed between the dialogians and other sections within the 
Christian fold and the ecumenical movement. 


Rev. Dr. Israel Selvanayagam is professor at the Tamilnadu Theological 
Seminary, Madurai, South India. 
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TRUE LIBERTY CHERISHES DIFFERENCE 


DIANA L. ECK 


The Statue of Liberty now symbolically raises her torch of freedom to the 
East as well as to the West, but it has not always been so. The Asian 
exclusion acts, and later the national origins quotas, effectively limited 
immigration from Asia until late in this century. Only with the passage of 
the 1965 Immigration Act did the ethnic make-up of the United States finally 
come to include substantial communities from South Asia, Southeast Asia 
and East Asia. The 1990 census reveals how much the Asian population 
has grown - up 194% from 1980 in Minnesota, 208% in Georgia, 245% in 
Rhode Island. Residents of any major American city count Asian-Americans 
among their neighbours. 


Along with our new ethnic diversity, the religious landscape of America is 
also changing. Not far from the starting point of the Boston Marathon, the 
Hindus of New England have consecrated a temple to the goddess Lakshmi. 
Outside Toledo, Ohio, a striking new mosque rises from the cornfields. In 
Stroudsburg, Pa., Hindu teen-agers come to a Hindu heritage summer camp. 
Jains, Muslims and Sikhs, also have summer camps for their youngsters - in 
the Poconos, the Sierra and upstate New York. But the dimension of religion 
has been absent from the debate on multiculturalism. "We the people” are 
not only Christian and Jewish, but Muslim, Buddhist and Hindu. What will 
this mean to our current national identity crisis? 


The American flag, the symbol of the liberty we celebrate on July 4th, flies 
in places with which most Americans are not yet familiar. For example, at 
the Hsi Lai Buddhist temple in Hacienda Heights, east of downtown Los 
Angeles, Old Glory flies over the broad staircases that bring thousands of 
Chinese-American Buddhists up to the elegant Main Shrine, its walls covered 
with 10,000 Buddhas. In New York City, the flag is carried every year by 
members of the Sikh community in their festive Vaisakhi Day parade through 
the streets of Manhattan. The flag is raised every Saturday in North 
Hollywood as the weekend religious school begins at Wat Thai. The Stars 
and Stripes have a place inside the Thai temple, along with the flag of the 
State of California, to one side of the image of the Buddha. 


The ethnic diversity of Los Angeles is reflected in its Buddhist community, 
but always with an American twist. On May 10, at the annual celebration 
of Buddha's birthday, the American flag was posted in the stately rooms of 
a former Masonic Hall, now the Kwan Um Sa Buddhist Temple, near 
downtown Los Angeles. A tall, golden image of Buddha stood between the 
American flag and the Korean flag. On the wall above was a banner that 
read, in Korean, "Pray for the Los Angeles Disaster of April 29”. 
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By contrast, no American or other national flag flies in the prayer rooms of 
any of the nation’s 1,000 mosques. Muslims place no symbol, national or 
religious, in the place where prayer is offered to God. Outside the prayer 
room, however, the U.S. flag is posted in the classrooms of the Orange 
Crescent School, operated by the Islamic Society of Orange County. In the 
social hall of the mosque in Quincy, Mass., built in the shadow of the 
Quincy shipyards not far from the birthplace of John Quincy Adams, the 
American flag is flown on special occasions, along with the Islamic flag and 
the flag of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 


Islam is now an American religion. The Islamic Society of North America 
meets yearly on Labor Day weekend. The thousands of Muslim men, 
women and youth who attended last year’s meeting in Dayton, Ohio, 
addressed the theme, "Creating an Islamic Environment in North America". 
One year ago, an African-American Muslim, Siraj Wahaj of Brooklyn, became 
the first Muslim to open a daily session of the House of Representatives with 
prayer. Last February, W.Deen Muhammad followed in the Senate. Today, 
there are more Muslims in the United States than Congregationalists, more 
Muslims than Episcopalians. 


On this July 4th, the Hindus of Flushing, N.Y., observed the 15th 
anniversary of the Ganesha Temple. Most of America’s Hindu temples are 
invisible - in suburban homes, rented halls, office buildings and converted 
churches. Along with the Pittsburgh temple, this is the first to have been 
built from the ground up. It was consecrated on July 4, 1977, as a tribute 
to American Independence Day. Now there are at least a dozen such 
temples in America, designed by Hindu temple architects and built by 
American engineering firms. When Boston’s Sri Lakshmi temple was 
dedicated in 1990, the waters of consecration came not only from the 
sacred Ganges in India, but from the Missouri, the Mississippi and the 
Colorado rivers. 


The new religious landscape of America requires that all of us think more 
energetically about the meaning of pluralism. Our coins are minted with the 
motto E Pluribus Unum - "Qut of many, one". However, the tension 
between assimilationism and pluralism has been continuous in American 
history. The assimilationist image is the melting pot. As turn-of-the-century 
playwright Israel Zangwill put it, “America is God’s crucible, the great 
Melting-Pot where all the races of Europe are melting and re-forming." 


In the pluralist view, however, the right to be different and stand against the 
majority is not only guaranteed, but cherished. For the pluralist, diversity is 
not divisive,but is the very stuff out of which the strong fabric of American 
culture is created. The creation of that fabric will continue to require work. 
While cultural and ethnic traditions of the new immigrants may change in the 
American context, religious traditions do not melt. 


America has not only a multicultural future but a multireligious one. If it is 
to have any positive content, "pluralism" must be more than just plurality. 
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We may fly the same American flag in churches and synagogues, in 
Buddhist temples and Islamic schools, and yet remain isolated, with virtually 
no knowledge of each other. This is not pluralism. Pluralism requires 
something of us - active engagement and a level of public religious literacy 
and inter-religious dialogue that we have not yet begun to achieve. 


Who are we, all of us, who fly the flag and cherish the liberty it stands for, 
if we do not make it our responsibility to know one another. 


Diana L. Eck is a professor of comparative religion and Indian studies at 
Harvard, where she is also chair of the Committee on the Study of Religion 
and project director of the Pluralism Project: World Religions in America. 
She was formerly Moderator of the WCC Sub-Unit on Dialogue. 





‘ COLOMBO - MORE QUOTES 


"As an African |know what / must give up in order to become a Christian. 
But | don’t know what a European has to give up!" Kofi Asare Opoku, 
Ghana 


"The best way to begin dialogue in Korea would be to take up such issues 
as JPIC, democracy, peace, and unification of the country, for inter-faith 
discussion and action." Samuel Lee, Korea 


"We all have multiple identities. We must learn to share one another’s 
history, to acquire a new sense of who we are. At the same time we also 
need to have a specific identity. The question is: what is our controlling 
identity?" Christopher Lamb, UK 


“In the Middle East dialogue is better than no dialogue; we have no choice. 
We have to keep at it, we cannot do otherwise.” Paul Sayyah, Lebanon 


"There is a greater awareness of the need for a multi-faith approach in all 
aspects of the work of the WCC. This was one of the primary 
considerations in the restructuring." Diana Eck, USA 


"Who determines the agenda, and who gives direction to the dialogue? Is 
it not true that we often neglect the ideological dimension of religions? 
Ebenezer Joseph, Sri Lanka 
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INTERRELIGIOUS RELATIONS: 
VIEW FROM THE NETHERLANDS 


DIRK C. MULDER 


Let me start with a few words about my background. In the Netherlands we 
have the same history, though on a smaller scale of course, as so many 
other countries in Europe, and until the 1960s our society was religiously 
homogeneous. There was a strong trend towards secularisation, but apart 
from that we had only a minority of Jews in the Netherlands. That minority 
was hit very hard during the Nazi occupation (only 30,000 Jews survived 
out of 140,000). But now, since the 1960s migrants of different religious 
persuasions have entered the country and all of a sudden Dutch society has 
become pluralistic. We now have 450,000 Muslims and 100,000 Hindus 
in a total population of 15,000,000. We face all the tensions of a pluralistic 
society and, at the same time, try to build dialogical attitudes. That is not 
an easy job. Although so far we have managed to avoid trouble, there is a 
growing tendency towards xenophobia, racism and anti-islamism. 


This brings me to the subject of our conference: issues to be faced and 
directions to be taken in inter-religious relations. 


In order to be able to look to the future, it is worthwhile throwing a short 
glance at the past and the present. Since the Second World War the idea 
of interreligious dialogue has developed. On the world scene we have seen 
the activities of the Vatican Nostra Aetate and the establishment of the 
Secretariatus pro Non-Christianis, now the Pontificium Consilium pro Dialogo 
Inter Religiones, and the coming into being of the Sub-unit on Dialogue of 
the WCC. Many interfaith encounters have been organized, many 
interreligious relations built up. Originally most of the initiatives came from 
the Christian side, but later there was also a growing interest from the other 
side. One can certainly speak of a new page in the history of interreligious 
relations. 


Nevertheless, the adverse factors are still strong and, if | am not mistaken, 
one might even say that during the past 10-15 years, they have grown 
stronger. There have always been people of living faiths who were not in 
favour of dialogue. | think of many Jews who are not interested in dialogue 
and certainly not in dialogue about matters of faith. There are Muslims who 
are very suspicious of dialogue and the same may be said of Hindus, 
Buddhists and others. And, of course, it is also true of many Christians, as 
you all know. 


But in the last few years we have seen new problems arising. In many 
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religions there is a move to the right, a stronger accent on identity, the 
growth of which is usually called fundamentalism. We have also seen a 
strong linking of religion to nationalism. For instance, in Yugoslavia and in 
the Middle East. That looks threatening for interreligious dialogue and ina 
pessimistic mood one may wonder, has dialogue really come to stay or will 
it prove to have been only a small ripple in history which will fade away? 
It shows that there is still a lot of hard work to be done. What directions 
should be taken in looking to the future? Let me try to formulate some 
suggestions. 


In the first place dialogical encounters should continue to be promoted. One 
can say, of course, that the real dialogue is the dialogue of life, of living 
together, dialogue in community. We should not over-estimate the 
importance of small groups meeting in very special, somewhat sophisticated, 
atmospheres, but neither should they be under-estimated. It is and remains 
worthwhile bringing people together and one can only hope that the results 
of such encounters will seep down to the grassroots. 


But what kind of people should be invited to those types of dialogue? In 
the first place it is important to bring together the international bodies of the 
different religions, wherever they exist, as for instance the International 
Jewish Committee on Interreligious Consultations, and other Jewish 
organizations, World Muslim Congress and World Muslim League, the World 
Buddhist Congress, etc. Liaison committees might be formed where they do 
not already exist. Such committees could look into areas of nascent or overt 
tension. One could also envisage the possibility of establishing tri-lateral 
connections of Jews, Christians and Muslims, especially in view of the 
Middle East situation. 


In any case, it is up to the new Office on Inter-religious Relations to be 
active in the field of peace-making between religious groups. 


In continuing and establishing such relations,it is clear that we should have 
the courage not only to be criticized, but also be critical of, violations of 
human rights by other religions. We should not always try to please our 
partners but dare to speak about the Palestinians with the Jews, or the 
situation of the Christians in Islamic states with the Muslims, etc. Let us 
compare ideals with ideals and realities with realities. 


When we think of the growth of fundamentalism amongst the religions, we 
might make a point of strengthening the counter-forces, the liberal minds, 
the open spirits. | remember when the WCC had its first meeting with the 
World Muslim Congress in Colombo in 1982 and one of our old Muslim 
friends complained to me: ‘Why does the WCC leave its old friends alone, 
the more open, sophisticated minds in Islam, whereas we need your 
attention and your support in our difficult position.’ He has a point. The 
open-minded, let’s call them non-fundamentalists, might get a rougher time 
everywhere and need encouragement and help to strengthen their position. 
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In this connection | am also thinking of the women’s movements within the 
different religions. A few weeks ago | watched on television a very 
impressive interview with a Moroccan woman. She was very outspoken. 
She expected a great upheaval, a revolutionary change of mood to happen 
in the Muslim world because of the women calling for their rights. She 
might have been too optimistic, but | do think that women all over the 
world, and also in the world of religions, can be our best friends in working 
together for justice and peace. 


As I recall, the most impressive and fruitful encounters were the multilateral 
ones. Colombo 1974, Mauritius 1983, stand out in my mind as the deepest 
experiences in interfaith dialogue. In the future let us not forget to bring 
people of many faiths together to discuss problems in an atmosphere where 
everyone is in a minority and discussions can be held in multilateral 
cooperation. |! hope such encouters will continue. 


Regarding the future of dialogue so far as the Christian churches themselves 
are concerned, here again we face some problems. We cannot say, in spite 
of much progress during the last 20 years, that the idea of interfaith 
dialogue has won definite acceptance by the churches, by all member 
churches, and even by the WCC. The old accusations of betrayal of mission 
and the danger of syncretism still linger. For many, dialogue is only 
acceptable as missionary dialogue, as a tool for mission and time and again 
we see objections. That was certainly the case at the Nairobi Assembly in 
1975 and Vancouver 1983. So the direction for the activities of the future 
should be the promotion and practice of dialogue at all levels of the 
churches, at local, national and regional level. And the WCC can do a good 
job by pursuing and promoting the theological reflection on the inter-religious 
encounter. 


Dr. Mulder, a former Moderator of the Sub-Unit on Dialogue, was until 
recently President of the Netherlands Council of Churches. 


‘ QUOTES FROM COLOMBO 


"The Dialogue ministry in India will be irrelevant, if it does not take the new 
challenges that come from the Dalits seriously." James Massey, India. 


"The inter-faith situation in each continent and each nation is different. How 
far do we take these differences seriously in our inter-faith work?" 
Leopold Ratnasekera, Sri Lanka 
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REPORT OF ONE OF THE PARTICIPANTS 
TO HIS CONSTITUENCY 


INTER-FAITH DIALOGUE: "LOOKING TO THE FUTURE" 
COLOMBO, SRI LANKA, 5-10 SEPTEMBER 1992 





1. Vote of thanks 


| would like to express a word of sincere thanks to: 

a) the World Council of Churches for inviting me to the above event. 

b) those who sponsored my trip and stay on the following basis: 
WCRP-SA: 50% air ticket and transit accommodation in Bombay and 


Nairobi. 
SACC: 25% of air ticket. 
WCC: 25% of air ticket, plus board and lodging for 11 days. 


(My ticket at excursion rate required a minimum stay of 10 
days in Sri Lanka). 


2. Purpose of conference 


In his letter. of invitation, Dr. Wesley Ariarajah outlined the purpose of the 
conference as follows: 

"You are aware there have been some structural changes within the WCC 
and the former sub-unit has been reconstituted as an Office on Inter-religious 
Relations within the General Secretariat. The new structure came into 
existence in January this year. Some of the work done in the former sub- 
unit, especially the theological work, will now be located in other programme 
units with which we will collaborate. The emphasis of the new office will 
be on "relationships". 

As part of the new emphasis, the Office on Inter-religious Relations would 
like to keep in close contact with persons who have been officially appointed 
by national churches and councils to further the interfaith work in their 
respective countries. In countries where there is no such appointment, the 
former sub-unit has been in touch with persons who are regarded as the 
"interfaith persons in their contexts". It would be useful for those of us who 
have this responsibility to meet, to share experiences and to assess the 
nature of our work in the fast changing climate of interfaith relations." 


3. My role at the conference 


In addition to the wealth of information and the valuable learning experience 
with which the conference accorded me, | was privileged to make two 
inputs during the deliberations. In a 30 minute outline, | gave an account of 
the history, purpose and programmes of WCRP-SA. In a second timeslot, 
| shared the Draft Declaration on the Rights and Responsibilities of Religious 
People in South Africa with delegates, as an issue of general interest. Both 
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inputs were well received. Valuable comments and suggestions were made 
with regard to the Draft Declaration and | will be passing these on to the 
National Charter Committee for consideration. It was indeed a privilege to 
share the work which we are doing in South Africa with experts on the 
interfaith scene. My first input will be published in the forthcoming issue of 
Current Dialogue, whilst Wesley has expressed interest in publishing the 
Final Declaration in a later issue of the same publication. 


4. Impressions 


4.1. Restructuring of Dialogue at WCC 


The restructuring of dialogue at the WCC as referred to in para. 2 above, 
was a major topic of discussion. A degree of uncertainty about the new 
dispensation was clearly detectable and the hope was expressed that it will 
not lead to a decline in interest in interfaith dialogue from the side of the 
WCC. At the same time the increased emphasis on relationships was noted 
with appreciation. An important development, partially necessitated by the 
new dispensation, is the move to set up a worldwide interfaith network. 


4.2 Variety of inputs 


The great variety of inputs was an important and striking feature of the 
consultation. On the one hand there was much to be learned from situations 
where Christians are in the majority, such as the USA and the UK. The 
excellent material which the latter situation has produced, impressed me. 
Much of these will, with some adaptation, be very useful in our situation, 
e.g. guidelines on interfaith worship, interfaith marriage, etc. On the other 
hand, it was just as important to learn about interfaith work in Asia. 
Delegates from Bangladesh, India, Japan, Korea, the Philippines and Thailand 
impressed me with their sincere commitment to sound interfaith relations. 


4.3 Conflict in Nigeria 


The conflict between Muslims and Christians was outlined by an Anglican 
Bishop. Although this input certainly represents one view only, it gave all 
of us reason for much concern. It is clear that that situation needs much 
attention and prayer by religious people all over the world. At the 
consultation an invitation was extended to Ebrahim Rasool and myself to 
attend a meeting between Christians and Muslims on "Interreligious 
Cooperation and Peace-making in the Context of Communal Tensions" to be 
held in Geneva during December. The situations in Nigeria, Bosnia and 
Lebanon will no doubt be featuring prominently. 


4.4 Important issues 


Besides regional reports, issues such as fundamentalism, theological 
education, theology of religions, interfaith worship and interfaith marriages 
featured on the agenda. Whilst all these matters may not be burning issues 
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in South Africa right now, | am convinced that we will be forced to deal with 
them in the near future. It is certainly not too early to bring all of them on 
to our interfaith agenda. 


5. Recommendations 


5.1 A theological encounter between liberation theologians and academics 
who are working on religious pluralism, should be organized very soon. It 
is important that these two branches of theology should meet, Support and 
supplement each other. Such a consultation should be of a multi-faith 
nature and could be jointly organized by WCRP and ICT. 


5.2 A consultation is needed for Christians in South Africa on interfaith 
relations. WCRP-SA is certainly a very good model of interfaith work in the 
sense that it is completely autonomous and not functioning under the 
auspices of a particular religious tradition.. However, having viewed the 
work done by National Interfaith desks, | realized that in our situation the 
churches are not really reached and that those church leaders who are 
against interfaith relations can easily put our invitations aside since they 
come from an "outside" body like WCRP-SA. | am not necessarily 
suggesting an interfaith desk for the SACC, SA-CBC or individual churches. 
What | have in mind is that key figures in all churches should get together 
to talk about the need for interfaith relations and the implications which 
religious plurality has for our society. 


5.3 A code of conduct for missionary activities should be drafted. This is 
a sensitive area which is a source of much conflict worldwide. At present 
such a code is being prepared in the UK and | was promised a copy of the 
first draft. A similar document is much needed in South Africa to make it 
clear that WCRP-SA is not calling for the suspension of mission work and to 
allow those who have grave reservations about this practice to express their 
feelings and views. 


As you can gather from the above, it was indeed a valuable experience to 
attend the Colombo consultation. | am grateful to all of you for making it 
possible. 


Gerrie Lubbe 


QUOTE FROM COLOMBO 


"The ministry of dialogue should not forget the importance of capturing the 
story of real life encounters" Henriette Hutabarat, Indonesia 
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DECALOGUE OF DIALOGUE 


JEAN-CLAUDE BASSET 


The necessary changes brought about through interreligious dialogue should 
not be confined to the sphere of theological elaborations, the private domain 
of a few specialists. Interreligious dialogue has no meaning unless it is the 
reflection of a life of dialogue for the believers themselves. There is here an 
|urgent and practical need well expressed by Andre Chouraqui, known for his 
French translations of the Hebrew Bible, of the New Testament and of the 
‘Qur’an: "Instead of continuing in the out-moded line of classical 
apologetics, religions are called upon today to measure the length and breath 
.. of their failure: none of them has upheld what it promised to bring to the 
world: justice, peace, salvation, love." 


In the hope of tracing a path for dialogue, | propose a free reinterpretation 
of the Ten Commandments (Exodus 20) in the light of the requirements of 
interreligious dialogue. |! have chosen this fundamental text both for its 
inherent authority albeit to various degrees, for Jews, Christians and 
Muslims, and for its scope, which has to do as much with doctrine as it has 
with ethics. In the line of Martin Buber, Jewish monotheism seems to me 
a possible foundation for an ethics of dialogue. In order to safeguard its 
relevance with regard to Oriental traditions, it requires some modifications 
in terminology, especially in the manner in which God is referred to as the 
ultimate reality. The present text is but an attempt to achieve a much 
needed interreligious ethics of dialogue, which could only benefit from 
similar attempts based on other models, such as the Noble Eightfold Path of 
Buddha’s teaching. 


lam the LORD your God which has brought you out of the security and the 
slavery of religious beliefs and practices. 


In the belief of biblical prophets and midrashic commentators, Egypt is both 
a place of true or false security and alienation, a pole of attraction and 
repulsion. In its religious dimension, Egypt is, with Canaan and Assyria, a 
source and temptation for idolatry. Without necessarily endorsing the 
Baarthian opposition between faith and religion, a transposition of Egypt as 
in the Hebrew text to the religious sphere is based on an understanding of 
the profound ambivalence of religion, capable of the best and of the worst, 
depending on the circumstances and the use to which it is put. 


I. You shall have no other gods to set against me, for there is only one 
ultimate reality giving a meaning to the world and to your life. 


The God of Israel proclaimed the right to exclusive recognition, to the 
exclusion of any other divinity. Such a fundamental unicity needs to be 
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maintained in interreligious dialogue insofar as the reference to a 
suprasensitive, transcending reality can be considered as common to all 
believers. Even the apparently polytheistic beliefs of India, or the traditional 
religions of Africa or Asia, are not without an absolute, which Buddhists may 
call emptiness. If we can accept that we are dealing with different 
approaches to one and the same ultimate reality, it becomes nonsensical to 
set one God against another or to put them on the same level. 


ll. You shall not make a representation of the Divine for yourself; you shall 
consider as God no images, no concepts, and you shall recognize nothing 
which is of this world as absolute, for God can not stand any comparison. 


Forbidding idolatry is one of the constant demands in Judaism, from Moses 
up to this day. The Talmud depicts it as asummary of the Torah; the 11th 
century French Rabbi, Rashi, saw in it the equivalent of the entire Torah. 
The paradox is that there is no religion without representations of the divine, 
no theology - except a pure negative theology - without human concepts of 
the Absolute. Did not Calvin write that the human mind is a "constant shop 
where idols are shaped"? The denunciation of idolatry should not be 
confined to certain forms of other people’s popular piety, such as African 
fetichism, Hindu statues or Christian icons. In its most profound meaning, 
idolatry consists in taking as absolute what is relative; it is shirk, the 
association of whatever or whoever with God, which is the greatest sin in 
Islam. 


lil. You shall not make wrong use of the name of the Lord your God, but 
you shall respect this name, whatever it may be, for it provides access to 
transcendence. 


It is a fact that we often misuse the name of God, not only with endless 
swear words, but also amongst the most pious believers; hence the Jewish 
reluctance to mention the divine name in any circumstance. In a context of 
religious pluralism, the respect for the name of God needs to be extended to 
all the names under which God is recognized, worshipped, and confessed. 
Whether as a proper noun or defined, the divine name is indicative of a 
specific approach to God. At the same time, the almost endless diversity of 
namings reminds us that the name never exhausts the reality which it points 
to. That is one of the essential conditions of dialogue, not to prejudge 
negatively the relation of others to the Absolute, and thus God’s presence 
besides the name given in any community. 


IV. Remember to set some time aside in order to recall the mystery of the 
world. You shall set aside your worries, your activities and your 
engagements in order to be in communion with nature and humanity. 


If respect for Shabbat is one of the basic prescriptions of Jewish life, it has 
universal scope, as attested by its transfer to Sunday by Christians. In one 
way or another, all religious traditions have felt the need to set aside 
privileged moments in their communal life. Whether they be more or less 
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marked, these rhythms and pauses are an integral part of religious life 
because they lead to another dimension of life, distinct from every-day life. 
The extension of sabbatical rest to all those in the house, to emigrants and 
to animals gives the universal dimension of Communion with nature and 
humanity. 


V. Honour your father and mother in faith and respect the heritage which 
they have transmitted to you; from it you can draw the meaning and 
blossoming of your life. 


Spiritual life is no more the fruit of spontaneous generation than biological 
life. Itis no hazard that Abraham is called father of the believers! Moreover, 
we should also remember the mothers, that is the matriarchs in the first 
place, but also the Church for Christians or the Umma for Muslims. "To 
honour" means literally "to give weight"; the religious heritage weights a 
beneficial weight in the life of followers, who take it into consideration while 
also adapting it. There is no real inter-religious dialogue without having 
one’s roots in a given tradition and at the same time being open to others. 
Even one who converts to another religion is not exempt from respect for 
the tradition that has been abandoned. This is especially important for the 
manner in which Christian faith relates to Judaism. 





VI. You shall not hurt the life or the faith of others by your violence, your 
disdain, or your ignorance. 


How much physical and moral violence has been committed in the name of 
faith! In the same way that Jesus expanded the concept of murder to 
simple anger (Matthew 5:21ff), there are many ways of denying another the 
right to exist, be it by ignorance, disdain or exclusion, which are all ways of 
refusing to enter into relation. There are also the different forms of pressure 
and limitations which restrain religious freedom and impose an unequal 
status on one community. The right to physical, social and spiritual life for 
individuals, as well as for religious communities, is at the root of any attitude 
of dialogue. However elementary as it may seem, it is a true conversion 
which is required from the followers of traditions whose history is full of 
holy wars, crusades or combats for faith, not to mention bans, anathemas 
and ex-communions, condemnations, expulsions and executions. 


Vil. You shall not become confused or fall for mixtures by creating your 
own religion. 


This transposition from the ban on adultery is based on the metaphor of the 
marriage of the community - or of the follower - with God, and the demand 
for fidelity which flows from it. Let us also recall the linking of Egypt to 
prostitution (Ezechiel 23). This addresses an important aspect of 
interreligious dialogue, which is often suspected of religious indifference or 
syncretism - meaning a mixture of different beliefs or religious practices as 
can be seen in certain trends of Theosophy or New Age. On the contrary, 
dialogue implies by definition the acknowledgement that our partners are 
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different, and by way of extension, that religious differences are legitimate. 
In fact interreligious dialogue often leads to a rediscovery or deepening of 
one’s own heritage at the contact of others; at the same time, dialogue 
forbids neither borrowing from one tradition to another, nor invitations to 
reciprocal improvement. 


Vill. You shall not take possession of other communities’ people, goods, or 
values. 


According to a solid midrashic tradition, this commandment was aimed at 
those who kidnapped people in order to reduce them to slavery, before its 
meaning was expanded to a general ban on stealing the goods of others. In 
a dialogical perspective, it encompasses all forms of proselytism which 
should be denounced as a grave attack on the freedom and on the identity 
of believers. Without excluding the possibility of a conversion, which may 
be the fruit of an authentic personal search and of a decision exempt of 
pressure, dialogue cannot be part of a strategy, direct or indirect, that tries 
to encourage people to switch from one religious Community to another. 
Furthermore, dialogue requires the respect for other people’s goods, whether 
in the form of cultural and spiritual heritage or in the areas of freedom and 
material goods necessary for the expression of one’s convictions. This is 
especially the case for places of worship and gathering, for the right to 
religious education for the children, and for respecting a partner’s conscience 
in an interreligious marriage. 


IX. You shall not give false evidences against your neighbour by denigrating 
his or her faith and practices. 


There is no need for transposition here in order to find the most explicit 
biblical justification of the entire interreligious dialogue enterprise. Indeed, 
one of the essential stakes of dialogue resides in the opportunity offered to 
all partners to present themselves and their convictions on their own terms. 
There is certainly no better means than dialogue to correct prejudices and 
stereotypes so often projected unto peoples whose language, culture or 
religious convictions differ from one’s own views and _ perceptions. 
Reciprocally, dialogue demands that one speak truthfully of one’s own faith 
and tradition, be it in its highest aspirations or in its less-than-perfect 
realisations. Have we ever realized how apologetics, and even more so 
polemics, trespass this ninth commandment? 


X. You shall not covet your neighbour’s religious family or anything that 
belongs to him. 


Whether we consider that the Hebrew verb hamad implies an inner meaning 
of coveting, as do many classical Jewish and Christian commentators, or 
whether we See in it a reference to an action of actually taking for oneself 
the object of one’s desire, a dialogical reinterpretation cannot avoid reading 
in this commandment the basis for doubting certain motivations or strategies 
of mission, meaning the expansion of one religious Community at the 
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expense of another. Certainly, dialogue should not coerce anybody into 
renouncing his or her convictions, even missionary. Instead it should offer 
a space where everyone may give witness to one’s living faith, with its 
certainties, questions and expectations. To renounce envy for the spiritual 
and social strengths of other communities, rejoicing at their deficiencies and 
difficulties, and even more so, not attempting to subvert their destiny, rules 
out neither quiet emulation in human solidarity, nor the quest for truth. 


Far from being a constraint and a hurdle for the communities which have to 
co-exist in mutual respect, could not interreligious dialogue be arequest and 
a fresh call which believers discover in God's project? Is it not the meaning 
of the following Qur’anic verse (5:48): "Had Allah pleased, He could have 
made you one nation but it is His wish to prove you by that which He has 
bestowed upon you. Vie with each other in good works, for to Allah you 
shall all return and He will declare to you that you have disagreed about."? 


Rev. Dr. Jean-Claude Basset, a pastor in Geneva, is also the Inter-Faith 
Officer of the Federation of Churches in Geneva. 


QUOTES FROM COLOMBO 


“The question of Mission - this never goes away. We are asked to show the 
relation between witness and evangelism, defined as the explicit verbal 
invitation to follow Christ." Margaret Orr Thomas, USA 


“Even though independent churches in Africa are indigenous, sometimes 
they are puppets of the powers that be, and are in complicity with the 
oppressors." Nat Idarous, Kenya 


"We need to seek new ways of relating to the local and regional councils of 
churches on the question of dialogue. The WCC could play a greater role in 
this area.” Paul Sayyah, Lebanon 


“Basic problem is that of identity. The fear of syncretism is the shadow side 
of my uncertainty about dialogue." Jay Rock, USA 


"It is not easy to classify some of the African Independent churches. Are 
they churches or are they African Traditional Religions?" 
Josiah Idowu-Fearon, Nigeria 


"Please! Let us keep the emphasis on people, and let us use the language of 
the people." Sister Eugenia, Bangladesh 
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SOLSTICE IN TIWANAKU: A REPORT 


HANS UCKO 


In March 1991 | attended an interreligious meeting arranged by the UN 
Peace University in Costa Rica and the Coordinadora de Pastoral Aborigen 
also based in Costa Rica. At this meeting our thoughts were directed 
towards 1992 and plans were drawn up to address the 500 years 
anniversary through a concerted series of events all reflecting the religious, 
cultural and spiritual traditions of the people of Abia Yala (Americas). These 
series of events were to focus on important places in the Amerindian 
history, places of symbolic meaning in the conquest of the Americas, the 
slave trade and other places of remembrance, precious in the memories of 
the Amerindian people. It was suggested to highlight six places in North, 
Central and South America as well as in the Caribbean. Small groups were 
to be invited to listen to the stories of the Amerindian people. These groups 
were to be interreligious, where people of other faiths would serve as 
catalysts in the tragic conflict between the descendants of the enslaved and 
those who came to enslave. But these groups were also to strengthen, 
through their presence, the attempts of the Amerindians to recover their 
own Spiritual and religious traditions. At each of the chosen places in the 
Americas, the groups were to commemorate with the Amerindians of that 
place the 500 years. The groups would then enter upon a spiritual 
pilgrimage, which would bring them all to Tiwanaku in Bolivia. Here the 
participants from all parts of the world were to converge in a common 
celebration of the New Year Festival of the Aymara people of Bolivia. 

All this would have happened, had there been a more resourceful 
organization behind the planning. Such an enterprise would have had a 
considerable media impact. It was rich in symbolic language and action. 
Without sufficient funds, it was not possible to launch this vision. 


ENCUENTRO MUNDIAL DE EMBAJADORES RELIGIOSOS 


The vision was however taken up in Bolivia. With Coordinadora as the 
organization with international contacts, several Bolivian organizations began 
to prepare for an interreligious meeting (although reduced in format) around 
the Aymara peoples’ New Year Festival in the night between June 20-21. 
These organizations were CSUTCB - Confederaciédn Sindical Unica de 
Trabajadores Campesinos de Bolivia, CIDOB - Confederacién de Pueblos y 
Comunidades Indigenas de Oriente Boliviano, Consejo de Jayi Amawt’as, 
Central Agrarias y las 4 subcentrales de Tiwanaku, CEPITA, CTP and other 
local indigenous organizations. It is worth noting that these organizations 
were more related to different workers’ organizations than to the local or 
regional church bodies. The church was conspicuously absent from 
Tiwanaku. There was a representative of the Catholic Bishop of La Paz, but 
he was not on official business. One of the organisers was an Aymara 
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Methodist minister, but there was no official representative of the Protestant 
churches. Movements were present. Churches were not. Those guests of 
other faiths used to official receptions took note of the absence of the 
official church. 


The .Office on Interreligious Relations of the WCC was approached to 
suggest possible names of people of other faiths to be invited to share in the 
New Year celebrations. 


ANO NUEVO DE LAS NACIONES ORIGINARIAS 


It seems that the Aymara people, who together with some other tribes in 
Bolivia form 80% of the total population, count time in eons and eras of 500 
years. With this solstice 1992 a new era was to be ushered in. The previous 
one had been an era of affliction, suffering and tragedy. Now it was hoped 
that an era of comfort and good tidings would rise over the Aymara people 
like the sun behind the mountains. The previous era coincided with the 500 
years of conquest and oppression. 


EMBAJADORES RELIGIOSOS. 


In a somewhat heated discussion during this gathering the question was 
raised why people of other faiths had been invited. What was the point of 
bringing Hindus and Buddhists to Tiwanaku and La Paz? What would be the 
particular contribution of Muslims and Jews to the New Year celebration of 
the Aymara people? One answer that came back: the new era to be ushered 
in was the perfect occasion to bring the spiritual and religious traditions of 
the original nations of Abia Yala on the world map of religions. One had been 
silenced by Christians in 1492 and brought to a life, where one’s spiritual 
roots and traditions could only be lived in secrecy. The last years had known 
a growing dialogue between people of other faiths: Buddhists met with 
Christians, common projects were launched between Christians and Jews, 
there was a rediscovery of the other among people of various faiths. So far 
there had been almost no room for the spiritual traditions of the people of 
Abia Yala. Their religious traditions had been marginalized into oblivion and 
derided. The solstice festival in Tiwanaku offered an excellent opportunity 
to make the religious and Spiritual traditions of the people of Abia Yala 
accepted as mature members in a world of many faiths. For once Hindus and 
Buddhists, Jews and Muslims, Christians, a Shinto priest and a Tibetan 
monk were bystanders, while the Aymara people worshipped Pachamama 
and welcomed the sunrise on New Year’s Day. 


The Office on Interreligious Relations had been asked to suggest names of 
people of other faiths. This was the delegation of "embajadores religiosos": 
a Hindu swami from Bangalore, a Hindu Brahmin from Cochin, a Muslim 
researcher from Bombay, a Muslim lecturer from South Africa, a Jewish 
rabbi from Israel, a Tibetan monk from China, a Shinto priest from Tokyo, a 
Buddhist monk from Sri Lanka. But the main part of the people of other 
faiths were the neighbours and friends of the Aymara people. Indians from 
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Guatemala and Mexico, from Alaska and Canada, from Honduras and 
Ecuador. There were representatives from Brazil and Haiti. And each of them 
came as representatives of the "Naciones Originarias” or as emissaries from 
their people: Cherokee-Indians or descendants of those who were brought 
to the continent in the slave trade. Altogether some 60 participants met up 
altogether in La Paz to celebrate with the Aymara the new era of 500 years. 


THE PROGRAMME 


On the evening of June 20 all participants gathered near the Stadium to 
request the reinstallation of the traditional and sacred monuments to their 
original place in Tiwanaku. Some years ago the local authorities had 
transferred these precious monuments from Tiwanaku to decorate the 
entrance of the Stadium. Now the Aymara felt that time had come to ask 
that the monuments were repatriated and reestablished in Tiwanaku to make 
sure that social, national and global order would once again reign. There was 
a ritual invocation of Pachamama for the well-being of all inhabitants and all 
of humanity. 


The participants were now brought up to Tiwanaku to begin the vigil in 
expectation of the appearance of Father Sun. This was to be a cultural and 
religious ceremony with autochthonous music and dances. Various persons 
consecrated themselves to the various areas of wisdom. The struggle of 
resistance of the original nations and their heroes was remembered. Fires 
were lit in various places up on the barren mountain. Participants were 
dancing and chewing coca leaves to keep the cold away and to lessen the 
effects of the altitude (3829 m.). At 5 o’clock in the morning of June 21 a 
pilgrimage on foot started to the Principal Sacred Ceremony Place of 
Tiwanaku. At 6 o’clock at the rising of the sun, the solemn religious 
ceremony in the sacred place of Qalasasaya took place. The banners and 
flags of the Original Nations waved in the frozen air. There were sounds of 
Andean flutes. The yatiris, priests were initiated and other leaders were 
consecrated. At one of the central stones a social gathering took place with 
the sharing of coca. The dances of the Aymara mixed with the dances of 
tourists from many parts of the world in a dance festival. At noon a long 
carpet was rolled out on the ground and vegetables were brought forth from 
sacks and distributed among all the participants for a communal lunch. 
During the afternoon those who had gathered dispersed, the guests of other 
faiths were taken back to La Paz. There was a new era in humanity. 


Following the celebration of the New Year was a conference where an 
exchange of ideas was to take place. An attempt to explain the "cosmic 
theology of the autochthonous nations, the cosmovision" was presented. 
The centre of the world is the waka, a geometrical symbol with four 
directions and the home and source for the order of society and the world. 
A lively discussion ensued. It was as if this presentation of the secret 
thoughts of the Aymara people had suddenly given a back-bone to their 
culture and tradition, something which now merited it for comparison with 
any theology or cosmology. A brief interlude of greetings and reactions from 
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the guests of other faiths followed. Their presence was welcomed, not as 
active contributors, but as silent witnesses, members of foreign cultures and 
religious traditions, attentive to what was to unfold. Their role in Bolivia was 
to listen, to be the shoulders against which the Amerindians, one after the 
other, could cry out their bitterness and agony. The stories of 500 years of 
repression, of denigration, of contempt, of persecution and death were 
uncovered and revealed. Publicly everyone had for 500 years been a good 
Catholic. But no one could take Pachamama away from them. In secret had 
they gone to the mountains, had they kept their traditions. They had always 
participated in the holy mass, but they had also known all the time what 
solidarity to Pachamama required. The rabbi from Israel made the 
comparison: "We share acommon history at the hands of Christianity. In the 
Jewish history we remember the marranos, those Jews, who out of fear of 
the Spanish, preferred baptism and lived openly as good and devout 
Catholics, but in secrecy kept to Shabbath and Passover". 


There were voices denouncing Christianity. Christianity had only robbed 
them of their pride, their roots, their culture. Someone tried to appease the 
feelings. A Muslim guest from India asked for the floor and asked everyone 
not to be too quick in denouncing Christianity. Was it really Christianity that 
had persecuted the people? Should one not rather say that Christian men 
and women had to carry the responsibility not Christianity. It was a 
remarkable statement to come from someone who was not a Christian. The 
Christians were bewildered but kept quiet. Someone tried to see Pachamama 
as the Virgin Mary. A young man of the Aymara stood up. His voice 
shivered: "We don’t want syncretism. Don’t try to make out of Patcha-Mam 
what she is not. We don’t need the Virgin". The debate from Canberra 
around syncretism and Professor Chung reverberated. There the outcry 
against syncretism was to protect Christianity from what was labelled 
Shamanism. Here in La Paz, Pachamama had to be protected from 
Christianity. 


An entirely different language is heard in a book review from the Pontifical 

Council for Culture. Here one tells the story of 
the remarkable symbiosis of the Christian message - a 
true inculturation in ethnic values which represent a cultural 
blending or cross-breeding within a situation of little indigenous 
cross-breeding, and the contents of which are rich in religious 
meanings... 

The text goes on to say that the indigenous people 
are deeply religious. We understand our whole existence in as 
harmonious relationship with God. This is why the teachings of 
the Gospel transmitted by missionaries found a greater echo 
among us, and why we have been inculturated ... 

And finally it says 
The indigenous people of Bolivia, which has the largest such 
population in the continent, speak in connection with faith about 
a real "Christian graft onto the Aymara stock" with all the joys 
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and sufferings needed for the graft to take and to bear spiritual 
fruit.' 


A Catholic priest attended the meeting. Afterwards he confided that the 
Catholic Church does not dare to touch the issue of syncretism. It is 
prepared to leave things as they are as long as the Aymara and the Quiché 
appear as good Catholics. It does not want to go into the problem. It knows 
about the problem, but is afraid to deal with it. Already in the next 
generation the Catholic Church may end up with a mass exodus from 
Christianity. Although the "naciones originarias" may have difficulties in 
recovering that which has not been nurtured for 500 years, it has never 
been lost entirely. They have remembered and they are on their way to 
recuperating their old traditions. Their mistake is the illusion of being purists, 
as if they were able to go back 500 years and pick up what was left behind 
as the Gospel came to Bolivia. Everything has changed and they will have 
to live with 500 years of Christian influence even if they go back to the faith 
of their ancestors. The Catholic Church will have difficulties keeping the 
people in the next generation. Not even if the whole Catholic Church 
embraces liberation theology. Not even liberation theology understands this 
going back to the sources of the Aymaras. Liberation theology was too 
Western and basically too secularized. It had never had any space for 
Pachamama. 


The question arises if the situation is similar in the Protestant churches. The 
"Encuentro Mundial de Embajadores Religiosos" had few, if any, official 
representatives from the Protestant churches or the Latin American Council 
of Churches. 


A liturgy bringing together representatives of the "“naciones originarias" 
concluded the meeting in La Paz. Fires were lit and each tribe offered its 
prayers and sacrifices to the four compass points. Exchanges of gifts and 
strong embraces by the fires completed the first day of the "ano nuevo de 
las naciones originarias". 


KEKE KEKEKHKKHKKEKEKKEHEE HE E 


STATEMENT OF RELIGIOUS REPRESENTATIVES FROM ASIA, AFRICA AND 
EUROPE, ADDRESSED TO THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITIES IN BOLIVIA AND 
ALL ABIA YALA 


We, religious leaders and scholars from various parts of the globe, having 
met with you at the World Meeting of Religious Ambassadors in La Paz, 
Bolivia and at the Sacred City of Tiwanaku during June 19-23, 1992, are 
grateful for the opportunity to share our deliberations with you. 


' CELAM IV Conferencia General de Episcopado Latinoamericano, 


Memoria Indigena, Texto auxiliar del Documento de Consulta, No |, Bogota 
1991 in Church & Cultures, Pontifical Council for Culture, N.17/1992 p.9. 
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1. We want to express our profound gratitude for the invitation to witness 
some of the most sacred rituals of the indigenous peoples of Abia Yala, for 
the warmth with which we were received, for the trust placed in us and for 
the respect with which we were heard. 


2. We affirm the legitimacy of your cosmic religions, your commitment to 
ancient spiritual values, the depth of spirituality and the sense of community 
permeating your religious life. 


We, furthermore, acknowledge 


1. that, given the spiritual malaise afflicting humankind and the consequent 
ecological crisis, your ancient cosmic religions with their emphasis on the 
integrity of our natural environment have much to offer to the rest of the 
world; 


2. that we have found in our introduction to your traditions theological ideas 
and language which resonate in our own. Concomitantly some originally 
shared truths have been blurred in our faith communities and we are 
challenged by our encounter here to rediscover them; 


3. that we are haunted by the enormity of the suffering, the pain, the 
exploitation and dehumanization endured by you, the original nations of Abia 
Yala in the wake of the European invasion and colonialism. We are 
particularly saddened at the wanton destruction of your rich cultural 
heritage. 


4. We are astounded by the extent of the ongoing exploitation, suffering 
and marginalization in these lands. We are afraid that the wars of conquest 
- political, economic and religious - have not yet finished. 


Based on these insights let us state that 


- Many of us wish to openly and sincerely acknowledge our own 
responsibility in your marginalization. We, too, by our ignorance and 
indifference, have collaborated in your pain. We ask for your forgiveness 
and pledge that, for us, things will never be the same. 


- All of us commit ourselves to redressing this marginalization wherever our 
influence extends and our voices are heard. For us there can never be a 
return to ignorance and indifference. We shall endeavour to secure your 
rightful presence in all interfaith gatherings and movements. 


We shall, furthermore, work for your acceptance as authentic religious 
traditions with a profound and genuine spirituality. 


It is in this context that we were pleased to learn that some of you have 
begun to work on the project of rescuing and eventually publishing the 
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Sacred Texts of Abia Yala. We sincerely welcome this project and offer the 
following considerations: 


1. We acknowledge the hesitation that may exist in both wanting to 
reaffirm your ancestral faith and to reach out to other religious traditions. 
Over the centuries, your deepest truths have been exposed to much abuse 
and distortion, and so there is reason enough to be suspicious. However, 
we still urge that written material about your religious traditions be made 
available for sharing among the broader family of humankind. 


2. We respectfully urge you - both for our enlightenment and for the 
preservation of your own Spiritual life - to commit your traditions, where this 
has not yet happened - to the written text. Such textualization, if 
accomplished by your own wise elders and teachers, will ensure that you 
remain subjects of your story rather than the objects of detached research 
by outsiders. 


3. This is a task of great importance in order to ensure that firstly the oral 
tradition is not supplanted by the emerging textual tradition, but that it 
continually exists alongside it. Secondly, it is a task which embraces the 
multiplicity of your traditions and diversity of opinions therein. 


From our own experiences, we acknowledge the complexity of this 
challenge. We believe that this project cannot be finished within one 
generation but will involve your children and grand-children. There will 
emerge serious theological problems with which you will have to deal. 


4. Despite the enormity of this task, we respectfully submit that it will be 
pivotal for the preservation of your religious traditions in this age and 
beyond. In your embracing of this responsibility, and in the capacity to 
transform and be transformed, will you demonstrate your vitality and secure 
your ongoing presence in the family of the world’s religions. 


We are painfully aware of the divisions among religious people, the 
marginalization of peoples all over the world, the exploitation of the many 
by a few, the oppression of women by men and the frightening toll which 
the greed of the powerful is taking on the fragile ecological balance of our 
natural environment. 


We, therefore, pledge to struggle side by side with you for a democratic, 
just, egalitarian and religiously pluralistic world where the spiritual potential 
of every person will be nurtured in harmony with the Earth and with the 
Transcendent. 


KHEEKHKKEKHKEKKKKKEKEKEKEEE SE 
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*BOOK REVIEW 


eAriarajah, S.Wesley 
¢ HINDUS AND CHRISTIANS: A Century of Protestant Ecumenical 
Thought. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 
1991, pp.244 


This is only incidentally a book about Hindus and Christians. Its true title is 
the sub-title: it is a critical history of the approach of Protestant Christians 
to other religions from the 1910 World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh 
up to the present. The author focuses on statements prepared at various 
World Conferences on Missions such as Jerusalem (1928), Tambaram, India 
(1938), Mexico City (1963) and Melbourne (1980). He also takes full 
account of World Council of Churches materials developed at meetings such 
as New Delhi (1961), Addis Ababa (1971), Nairobi (1975), Chiang Mai 
(1977) and Vancouver (1983). As Director of the WCC Sub-Unit on 
Dialogue, Wesley Ariarajah is well placed to have carried out this study, and 
the result is a major contribution to our knowledge of the development of 
Protestant thought in relation to other religions in the 20th Century. 


Ariarajah begins by analyzing the three major missionary conferences at 
Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Tambaram that were later incorporated into the 
World Council of Churches. Although these conferences relate to other 
religions in general, the author has appropriately chosen to focus his analysis 
by keeping the spotlight on Protestant attitudes to Hinduism as a case 
study. Given that many of the leading thinkers early in the century (men like 
F.N. Farquhar, C.F. Andrews and A.G. Hogg) were missionaries to India, the 
focus on Protestant approaches to Hinduism is quite appropriate. The author 
has used as primary sources materials available in the Archives of the WCC 
including preparatory materials, draft reports, correspondence and minutes 
of meetings. All of these have been given very careful and detailed analysis. 
He also consulted books and articles. However, his study is in many ways 
a pioneering work that fills an important gap in our knowledge. It is really 
the first comprehensive treatment of the subject. The method employed is 
historical and theological. Historical developments are traced from primary 
sources and given a balanced theological evaluation at each phase. In 
addition to the focus on Hinduism the author also selects one or two 
important persons who played key roles in the discussion, e.g. Nicol 
Macnicol’s presentation at Jerusalem, Hendrick Kraemer’s preparatory 
volume for Tambaram and the contributions of Niles and M.M.Thomas to the 
post-Tambaram discussions. The result is a clear, interesting and well 
written volume that has already become a basic reference work on my shelf. 


The book is divided into three parts. The first, and the most insightful in 
terms of bringing new knowledge, deals with the three missionary 
conferences before World War II at Edinburgh, Jerusalem and Tambaram. | 
Ariarajah demonstrates that prior to Tambaram in 1938 the attitude to other 
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religions was open and respectful, formulated by missionaries who were in 
daily contact with believers of other religions. The Edinburgh Conference of 
1910 concluded that in carrying the gospel to all religions and all peoples, 
Christians must be sensitive to the spiritual depths present in other religions. 
Ariarajah notes that the Edinburgh Conference was remarkable for reaching 
conclusions that the Christianity of the 1990s is just beginning to accept: 


‘namely, a non-defensive listening attitude, a judging of other religions by 


their highest teachings rather than their lowest manifestations, and a refusal 
to judge the truth claims of others as incompatible with the gospel message. 
These very forward looking conclusions of 1910 had little lasting influence 
because they were over-shadowed by the meeting of missionaries at 
Tambaram, South India, in 1938._In preparation for the Tambaram meeting 
Hendrik Kraemer prepared a theological statement on the approach of 
Christianity to the other religions. Such a statement was needed because 
of the debate stirred up by W.E. Hocking. at the second World Missionary 
Conference in Jerusalem in 1928. Hocking-had maintained that in order to 
counter the growing secular influence in the world, Christianity should join 
forces with the other world religions. Hocking represented a developing 
liberal tradition in the United States which "sought an overall concept of 
‘Religion’ cutting across religious frontiers against the rise of secularism in 
the world" (p.49). This American view was strongly opposed by German 
theologians who rejected any notion of universal religion and the Edinburgh 
idea of enrichment, and instead emphasized the uniqueness of Christianity 
that demanded conversion from those who followed other religions. In his 
preparatory statement, Kraemer followed the lead of the German theologians 
and then drew heavily on the Continental theologians _Karl Barth and Emil 
Brunner. In so doing Kraemer shifted the discussion from the views evolved 
through missionary lives lived in intimate contact with other religions (.e.g. 
the views of A.G. Hogg and C.F. Andrews so effectively expressed at 
Edinburgh in 1910) to the platform of a systematic theology being 
formulated in the heart of Europe by thinkers who had not had intimate 
contact with other religions. Yet it was the abstract theology of Barth and 
Brunner that took precedence over the earlier Edinburgh statements of the 
missionaries who had worked out their Christian response through lifetimes 
of labouring in the young Christian churches of Asia where Christianity was 
the minority in the midst of Hindu, Buddhist or other majority traditions. 
Sitting secure in the center of Europe, it was easy to adopt an absolute and 
exclusivistic view of the Christian gospel. 


Kraemer’s preparatory study for Tambaram turned out to be much more than 
just a pre-conference study statement. Published in 1938 as a complete 
book, The Christian Message in_a Non-Christian World marked the start of 
a new attitude from Protestant Christians toward other religions. Rather 
than seeing them as sources of enrichment and deepening (Hogg and 
Andrews) or as allies against secularism (Hocking), these earlier missionary 
insights were displaced by Kraemer’s strident and exclusivistic call for the 
conversion of all to the gospel revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This call 
dominated not only the Tambaram meeting but subsequent thought about 
other religions within Protestantism from 1938 up until the 1980s. Kraemer 
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distinguished between two types of religions, those founded on_revelation 
(Judaism, Christianity and to a degree Islam) and those having "a primitive 
apprehension” of reality". Kraemer provides a detailed analysis of how this 
"primitive apprehension | of reality" is evidenced in Hinduism with its 
perception of all opposites as subsumed within a transcendent unity such as 
gta or atman- Brahman. Such views, concluded Kraemer, were naturalistic_ 
(in that they drew no absolute distinction between humans and nature) and 
vitalistic (in that religion was seen as a quest for realizing a ‘higher’ mystical 
life) (p.60). Ariarajah points out that in Kraemer’s view such approaches to 
religion were "primitive" in that they were fully outside the revealed religions 
(with their separation of humans and nature, God and world) and completely 
discontinuous with the unique revelation of God in Jesus Christ. European 
civilization, arising from the Christian revelation was judged naturally 
superior to civilizations based on the "primitive apprehensions" of the other 
religions. It is ironic that in the 1990s it is precisely this strong sense of 
separation between humans and nature that the environmental crisis is 
,calling into question. And in searching within Christianity to find a more 
sensitive approach, it is often the stimulus of Kraemer’s so-called "primitive 
apprehension" of the Eastern religions that is proving helpful. 


Ariarajah observes that Kraemer’s presentation of Barthian theology at 
Tambaram did not go unopposed. The old India-hand A.G. Hogg spoke for 
many Asian missionaries and leaders of the young Asian churches. Kraemer, 
said Hogg, states that in the Bible two things are happening: God is 
revealing himself and flawed humans are apprehending that revelation, 
witnessing to it, and in so doing distorting it. But, said Hogg, could not the 
same thing be said for Hinduism. If behind the distorted apprehension of 
Christianity there was a God who revealed himself, then why, behind the 
distorted apprehension of Hinduism could there not also be a revelatory 
presence? The point of Hogg’s critique was that just as one could not 
equate the Christian revelation with its empirical forms, so also one should 
‘not equate other religions with their empirical forms - yet this is exactly 
what Kraemer (following Barth) was doing. In Hogg’s view all religions 
‘depend on the revealing initiative of God, and Christianity has no basis for 
a unique claim in this regard. 


The 1938 debate between these two views is in many ways still alive. 
Wilfred Cantwell Smith was deeply influenced by A.G. Hogg, and Smith’s 
"theology of world religions" is an attempt at updating Hogg’s view (see 
especially Smith’s Towards a World Theology). On the other hand the 
evangelical churches of the Lausanne Covenant of 1974 continue to 
missionize other religions from a rigidly exclusivistic Christian revelation 
perspective. Ariarajah concludes that the continued meetings of the World 
Council of Churches and its various sub-units have not significantly 
advanced the debate. For along time the effect of Kraemer’s theology was 
to cause the Protestant churches to withdraw into a shell. Rather than 
following the open give and take of missionaries early in this century, the 
middle decades produced a Christianity which, following Kraemer’s theology, 
largely broke off dialogue with other religions. During the 1980s when 
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Protestant thought again began opening itself to dialogue, the comment was 
often made that others such as Hindus and Buddhists did not seem very 
interested. Given Ariarajah’s review of the history of inter-faith relations 
during this century, such disinterest to a fresh outburst of "Christian 
enthusiasm” is not surprising. It is not, aS is sometimes Suggested, an 
indication of the superior quality of Christian love. If anything, it is the 
legacy of its lack! 


In Ariarajah’s assessment, Protestant Christianity today, while opening itself 
more to a search for community and partnership (part 2 of the book), is still 
stuck in the Kraemer-Hogg dilemma. What is needed for the future, 
Ariarajah argues in part 3, is an authentic Christianity that moves away from 
a missiological explanation of the significance of Christ. A new Christology 
is needed that would provide a foundation for theology in a context of 
religious plurality (p.214). He finds helpful leads to come from Roman 
Catholic theologians operating in the post Vatican Il spirit - thinkers such as 
Karl. Rahner.and Raimundo Panikkar. | 


In this volume, Ariarajah has done much more than just critically review 
Protestant thinking towards other religions (though that in itself is a 
significant contribution). In this book he has laid down the foundation and 
pointed the direction for Christian thought in the future, if it is to advance 
Christian relations with other religions. All of this is an important 
achievement. The book’s complete and carefully edited Bibliography is a 
solid resource for any student doing research. My only criticism to both the 
author and to the publisher, Eerdmans, is that the lack of an Index makes 
this otherwise very fine book much less useful for scholarly research. 


Reviewed by: Harold Coward 
Professor of Religious Studies 
University of Calgary 
Calgary, Canada T2N 1N4. 


The above book review was reproduced courtesy of the Hindu-Christian 
Studies Bulletin, Vol. 5, 7992, Madras, India. 


* QUOTE FROM COLOMBO 
“Can | be a Christian and a free-thinker?" Abraham Karickam, India 
"The African continent is inundated with a form of evangelical Christianity 


that preaches the “Gospel of prosperity’ - of course with disastrous 
consequences.” Kofi Asare Opoku, Ghana 


